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| The equal stress they give to drill and 
applications. 


Their ability to provide the sound training 
demanded by modern business. 


The emphasis they place on the correct 
interpretation of problems and on the 
choosing of the shortest methods for their 
solution. 


Some of the Special Features of 
HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


The drill they give in the making of mental 
estimates and in the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which 
center about a situation or a subject in which 
the pupils have a real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical 
subjects as commission, insurance, taxes, 
stocks, etc., to the personal experience or 
observation of boys and girls. 
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To School Principals: 


Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 
pupils? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature. 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 
Movement are found in its special 
“School Library Department.” 


Can you do without it? 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July 
ADDRESS: 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago, IIl. 


RUGG-CLARK’S 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Its Chief Characteristics 


I. Much less emphasis upon the formal, manipulative aspects 
of algebra. The whole course is aimed at providing an oppor- 
tunity for “problem-solving” rather than mechanical manip- 
ulation of symbols. 


II. Graphical representation as an integral part of the course; 
it is used as one of the three basic methods of mathematics 
from the first week of the course to the last. 


III. A vast amount of useless material has been omitted; 
e. g., addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
gy the more complicated work with fractions; all 
ut the simpler operations with radicals, etc. 


IV. All material shown by investigation to have social utility 
and which is omitted in current courses in first-year mathe- 
matics, has been included, e. g., construction of formulas, 
emphasis in evaluation, trigonometric functions of the right 


triangle; a more complete study of variation or dependence, 
etc, 


V. A natural development, leading up to the definite fixing of 
meanings. ‘The pupil’s method, rather than that of the highly 
trained, logical mathematician, is employed. This is the out- 
come of a pioneer development of a psychology of mathe- 
matics. 


VI. The equation is emphasized througnout as the primary 


formal operation of the course, because it is the tool for stating 
and determining quantitative relationship. 

VII. The exposition of the text develops so gradually in ac- 
cordance with the authors’ discoveries concerning earning, 
that the average pupil can read any part of the discussion, 
and then solve the problems unaided. 


VIII. The book is a_ better preparation for demonstrative 
“gy than any traditional algebra. lt prepares adequately 
or third-semester algebra. 


IX. The course appeals more strongly to the student. Both 
the selection of content and the :nethod of development pos- 
sess a motive that gives greater interest to the work. 


XV1+ 308 pages. $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City andManila 


Just Published | 


EUROPE 


Revised Edition 


This volume in Winslow’s Geography Series has been thoroughly revised and 


contains the following new chapters that are of exceptional interest. | 


Belgium 
Germany 
Russia 


The Winslow Series is exceptionally full in its account of industries and cities, 


is beautifully illustrated, and widely used. 


Austria-Hungary | 
Countries of the Balkan Peninsula | 
New Countries of Central Europe | 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 


BY DWIGHT W. MORROW 


of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


[Address at International Trade Conference.] 


Roughly, there are some fundamental facts 
which are the limiting factors in this question of 
paying for the things that are to go abroad. Per- 
haps it would be easier for us to determine the 
matters upon which we disagree if we first start 
with those facts which are perfectly clear and 
well known the facts that we get out of dry gov- 
ernment reports. ‘In the last ten years the ex- 
ports from this country have gone up from some- 
thing like $1,800,000,000 a year, to $7,200,000,000 
in the last fiscal year. A great deal of it is ac- 
counted for by the in¢rease in prices during the 
last few years, but, after all that is taken into 
account, there has been a tremendous increase 
in the volume of goods that have gone out of 
this country during the past four years. But it 
is not the amount of the exports that trouble 
bankers or commercial men and people that 
want to sell abroad; it is this strange and new 
word that the people of the United States are 
hearing for the first time. They haven't ‘been 
bothered very much about that, except the ex- 
change brokers that somehow’ or other make 
money doing nothing. They are the only peo- 
ple that have had to bother about exchange; but 
for the first time that word is beginning to trouble 
the man in Massachusetts who wants to sell 
shoes, or the man out in Missouri who wants to 
sell mules, or the man in the South who wants to 
sell cotton. Somehow or other this question of 
exchange is beginning to be of interest, as well 
as this other strange expression, balance of trade. 

Now, in this country during the last ten years 
the increase in the balance of exports over im- 
ports, the excess over imports, the increase in a 
single decade, speaking in rough figures, has 
gone up from $180,000,000 to over $4,000,000,- 
C00 in the last year; from $180,000,000 ten years 
ago to $4,000,000,000 last year. That is a tre- 
mendous increase. That means the amount of 
our exports from this country that are not com- 
pensated for by imports into this country and, to 
speak of something verv fundamental and very 
elementary, it is that difference that has to be 
settled for in one way or another between na- 
tions. To be sure, there are what the economists 
call invisible items, the settlements that are made 
that do not appear in the estimate of physical 


exports and physical impo: ts that go through the 
customs house, things like 1emittances on trav- 
eler’s notes, interest on business debts that go 
from one country to another; but after you have 
taken off from the merchandise export balance 
the net invisible items that are in favor of one 
country or the other, the remainder has got to be 
paid in gold, or has got to be extended by a 
credit. Now, that is fundamental. That is at 
the basis of this problem, and that export bal- 
ance during the past four years in this country 
has amounted to something over $14,000,000,000. 
And how has it been settled? Something like a 
billion of gold has come in, and something over 
twelve billion dollars of credit have been ex- 
tended, ten billion or more by our government, 
and about two and a half billion dollars by the 
people in the United States in the way of private 
loans. At the present time we are going on 
rolling up an export balance of something like 
four billion dollars a year, and it is that export 
balance and the lack of any arrangement to take 
care of it that is the thing that is disturbing or 
going to disturb trade. 

All of these foreign exports that are not paid 
for in gold or taken care of by some of these 
items that we call invisible, items like the sale of 
securities that are still held abroad or other 
properties in this country; all of those exports 
eventually must be taken care of either with gold 
or a credit. Now, the simplest way to visualize 
that problem is to take it in its simplest form. 
There is nothing that I know of that prevents 
the boot manufacturer of Boston, when he wants 
to sell something in Europe, giving a credit to 
a man in Europe to whom he sells his goods, and 
going right on giving credits as long as he can. 
That takes care of it. But the man who is manu- 
facturing boots in Massachusetts cannot invest 
in a long time credit anything more than ~ his 
savings or his profits. Otherwise he has to stop 
manufacturing boots. When he has __ invested 
all of his own profits or savings in a foreign 
credit he has got to look around for somebody 
else with accumulated savings and get that per- 
son to buy from him, the boot manufacturer, the 
credit that he himse'f has taken from his customer 
abroad. Now, that seems fairly clear in theory, 
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but in practice the boot manufacturer cannot do 
it. The men with the savings may live very far 
away from the boot man, and if he goes out 


looking for the man with the savings he has got - 


to stop manufacturing boots, so what he actually 
does in practice is to go to a banker, one of these 
fellows that really does not do anything, and he 
goes to that banker and tries to get him to find 
a man with savings, and in a plan like this he 
uses the banker; he uses a thousand bankers 
whose names he has never heard of, who are try- 
ing to find a man with savings in the country, 
and trying to find the man in the other country 
who desires credit and who is entitled to it, and 
to bring the man with the savings in touch with 
the man who wants credit and to get the man 
with the savings to loan those savings to the man 
who desires credit. An international banker’s 
function is to try to gather together a thousand 
little rivulets of savings into one great loan and 
loan it to somebody whose credit is good on the 
other side, and that takes care of that interna- 
tional trade balance, it is done solely in order 
to enable that boot manufacturer, or that man 
with the mules out in Missouri, or that cotton 
grower down in the South, to get his goods over 
to the other side. That is the function of a banker, 
and the primary function of a banker, but the 
ordinary man cannot loan his own money any 
more than the boot manufacturer can keep carry- 
ing credits; the banker is the conduit which 
brings together the man with savings and the 
man who desires credit and gets the man with 
Savings to loan these savings to the man who 
desires credit and who is deserving of them. 
What possible way have we of telling how 
much these credits should be? Well, as a matter 
of fact, we have not any way; we can simply 
guess. We have heard how much France needs 
and how much Italy needs, and how much Bel- 
gium needs, and England is trying to find out 
how many people she can help and feels that she 
does not need anything from this country if we 
will only take care of some of the countries in 
Europe, but after you add up all these items 
which at best are merely estimates of what ought 
to be done, you do the best you can, and no man 
can predict how many credits should be ex- 
tended to Europe in the next year. I think one 
might say that if the trade balance—at the pres- 
ent time the export balance is going at the rate 
of something like $4,000,000,000 a year, there is 
only one thing that can happen; that export bal- 
ance has got to go down or our exports have 
gradually got to reduce and the imports from 
those countries into this country have got to 
gradually increase. It is not conceivable that 
this country could go on piling up year after 
year an export balance of $4,000,000,000. But 
after there has been a great reduction in our ex- 
ports, and a great increase in the imports into 
this country, after that, there will still be a very 
substantial balance to settle either with gold or 
by the extension of credit. It has been estimated 
that next year that balance might be gotten 
down to about $2,000,000,000, as against over 
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$4,000,000,000 last year. Perhaps that figure is 
alittle bit high. - No one can tell; one person is 
entitled to guess, if he has the figures before 
him, just as well as another person; but assum- 
ing it-is $2,000,000,000, are we going to be able 
—is this country going to be able to extend 
$2,000,000,000 of credit to the nations of Europe 
during the next twelve months? 

Now, that involves two quite distinct ques- 
tions, and fairly fundamental questions, 
if we do not befog ourselves’ with 
technical terms. First, have we got it? 
First, can this country produce $2,000,- 
000,000 to loan? And second, if they can, can 
they find anybody in Europe to whom they are 
willing to lend it? 

Can we produce $2,000,000,000? That seems, 
with all the wealth of this country, like a fairly 
simple question, but all of the wealth of this 
country is already invested in one form or an- 
other of capital, and if we want to loan $2,000,- 
000,000 to Europe in the next twelve months 
there is only one possible way we can do it, that 
is, by producing that much and saving it. There 
are going to be a great many minor actors in 
this great enterprise of restoring Europe, but 
there is one indispensable man that you cannot 
get along without, and that is the plain, old- 
fashioned gentleman who produces more than 
he consumes and is willing to save the difference. 
The banker and the manufacturer, the school 
teacher, the lawyer, or the wage earner, may be 
that man, any one of them; but no one of those 
persons as such can do anything to save Europe 
that amounts to much. That capital fund can 
be produced in the only way that capital funds 
have ever been produced, by accumulated sav- 


ings, and the old-fashioned gentlemen scattered 


all over this country, and ladies, too—20,000,000 
of them bought Liberty Bonds—you have got to 
look to those people to produce that $2,000,000,- 
000 with which to help in the restoration of 
Europe, and unless they go on saving money 
Europe is not going to get any aid from this 
country. 

We are talking about pretty big figures, but 
we are talking about a very big country with a 
lot of very strong, eager, energetic people in it. 
If the 100,000,000 people in the United States 
would save twenty cents a day, say, on an aver- 
age—that would be a great saving for some and 
a negligible saving for others—to assume they 
could save twenty cents a day on the average 
for 300 days, that would be $60 a year, or $6,000,- 
000,000 saved in 300 days. A large portion of 
that amount would be needed for necessary 
capital expenditure at home, and the balance 
would be available for Europe. I do not be- 
lieve there is any doubt that this country, if it 
wants to, if it realizes what it has got to do, if it 
goes on saving instead of assuming that all ne- 
cessity for saving is over because the war _ is 
done, I do not think that there is any doubt that 
the amount of fresh capital can be produced that 
is needed by Europe in order to aid in this proc- 
ess of restoration. 
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The second question is when this old-fashioned 
gentleman has saved money for his children and 
expects to get it back some day, expects to get 
interest on it in the meantime, and hopes per- 
haps to send his boy or girl to college, with the 
results of it when he gets enough, is this old- 
fashioned gentleman going to find .anybody in 
Europe to whom he is willing to loan his sav- 
ings? And I must say that until: this  distin- 
guished group of representatives came to, this 
country, when we were listening to some of our 
own American people talking about Europe, the 
old-fashioned gentleman did not receive very 
much encouragement. 


There has been a great deal of talk about the 
bankruptcy of Europe. There has been a great 
deal of talk about France, Italy and Belgium be- 
ing shell shocked. There has been a great deal 
of talk about it being impossible for us to get 
any money for Europe except on receivers’ cer- 
tificates. That kind of talk is not going to appeal 
to the man who has been urged to save his 
money in order to put it in something safe from 
which he expects to get it back some day. There 
is no use fooling ourselves about it, nobody is 
going to loan money to Europe because Europe 


has nothing and cannot pay it back. The people 


who are going to loan money to Europe are go- 
ing to loan it because they believe these stable 
countries in Europe are strong and that they are 
going to pay it back. 

Those people who come back from abroad and 
tell us Europe is ruined and won’t get on her feet 
again in a hundred years, because they have seen 
that scar across northern France but have not 
seen these peasants working all over France, do 
not know what they are talking about. Those 


people did not see the real France. Those peo- 
ple do not know the real France. 

No man who did not have something to do 
with the economic side of this war will ever ap- 
preciate the discouragements under which the 
Italian nation had to fight this war from the be- 
ginning to the end, for they were short of so 
many of those essential things without which 
people cannot fight. They were using about a 
million tons of coal a month in times of peace 
and there was allotted to them during the war 
for their great munition plants, for their fac- 
tories, for their aeroplane automobile factories, 
for the movement of their troops backwards and 
forwards across the land, for keeping their people 
warm, something like six hundred thousand tons 
of coal a month and they did not get that during 
the last months of the war. There were many 
times during this war when Italy was within a 
few days of being entirely without coal and yet 
she kept on and on and on with a terrible defeat 
at Capporetto, with her heart torn open and yet, 
never discouraged, she kept on and almost un- 
aided won those overwhelming victories at the 
end. 

Credit is not based upon the accumulations of 
the past; credit is not based upon the amount’ of 
property that one has inherited or accumulated. 
Credit always has depended, and credit always 
must depend upon the moral and economic traits 
of all groducers, their willingness to work, their 
ability to save. Look back ten years in the his- 
tory of any city. Are the people who are strong 
in our communities today necessarily the peo- 
ple who had property ten years ago? In almost 
every community they are the people who had 
ideas ten years ago, who had courage ten years 
ago, character, capacity and thrift. 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATH- 
EMATICAL REQUIREMENTS, NOVEMBER, 1919 


BY J. W. YOUNG 


Following a previous statement regarding the 
work of the National Committee on Mathemati- 
cal Requirements the following items may be of 
interest :— 

A preliminary report on “The Reorganization 
of Introductory Courses in Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools” will be issued towards the end 
of November. This report has been prepared 
by a representative sub-committee. It has not 
as yet been considered by the National Commit- 
tee but its publication as a basis for discussion 
by teachers’ organizations, committees and local 
groups has been authorized. 

A report on “The Valid Aims and Purposes of 
the Teaching of Mathematics in the Light of Re- 
cent Criticisms” will, it is hoped, be ready for 
distribution by January. In it an attempt will 
be made to state precisely and succinctly the 


mathematical training that every citizen should 
secure. The findings of this report can then be 
made a basis for the determination of precisely 
what and how much mathematics should be re- 
quired of all students. 

An extended investigation of “Experimental 
Schools and Courses” is being undertaken for 
the committee by Raleigh Schorling of the 
Lincoln School. Detailed plans for this investiga- 
tion were approved by the National Committee 
at its last meeting in New York City on Novem- 
ber 1. 

J. A. Foberg is preparing a report on 
“Mathematics in Junior High Schools.” 

Professor A. R. Crathorne has recently sub- 
mitted a repo giving the results of his investi- 
gation of “Change of Mind Between High 
School and College as to Life Work.” It is ex- 
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pected that a summary of these results will be 
published in an appropriate journal in the very 
near future. Professor Crathorne is still at work 
on an extended investigation entitled “A Critical 
Study of the Correlation Method as Applied to 


Grades.” 


A statement of general principles to govern 
the proposed revision of college entrance re- 
quirements has been tentatively approved by the 
committee. This statement has been sent out 
to some fifty representative colleges and univer- 
sities for their criticism and comment. 

The committee has sent letters to all teachers’ 
organizations having mathematical interests, of 
which it has been able to learn, asking their co- 
operation and offering the assistance of the com- 
mittee. The response has been very enthusiastic. 
A considerable number have already appointed 
committees to receive reports from the National 
Committee for study and criticism. The plans 
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of the National Committee have been, or will be, 
presented to sixteen such organizations during 
the months of October and November in the fol- 
lowing states: Indiana, Illinois (twice), Lowa, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York 
(twice), North Carolina, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania (twice), Rhode Island, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. Little has yet been done 
with reference to the promotion of new organiza- 
tions. It was felt that this committee should 
wait until it had definite material on hand for 
distribution before taking up this phase of its 
work. The formation of mathematical clubs in 
several of the larger cities, where they did not 
exist before, is, however, under way and material 
regarding the formation of such clubs is in hand. 
Any individuals interested in the formation of a 
mathematical club may secure this material by 
addressing the chairman of the committee, J. W. 
Young, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


WOMEN OF TODAY 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
BY J. A, STEWART 


In the centre of Bucharest, the picturesque 
capital of Roumania, stands a large palatial 
building, solid but with no claim to architec- 
tural beauty. It is the palace of the “Hospo- 
dar” or King; and here one day in 1893 there 
came a lively young English girl just eighteen 
years of age, the bride of the Crown Prince 
Ferdinand, to be the future Queen of Roumania. 

This young princess was very beautiful, as 
well as very gay. She was called the most 
beautiful princess of Europe. Besides being so 
bright and so good looking the Princess Marie 
was very well off and she had a great many rich, 
royal relations. 

Her own father was the Duke of Edinburgh 
and her grandmother was Queen Victoria. King 
Edward VII, who ascended the British throne 
in 1901, was her uncle; so was the ill-fated 
Czar of Russia, for Marie’s mother was a 
daughter of the Russian Czar, William II, a sis- 
ter of Nicholas Romanoff, the last czar. 

Thus she is connected by close kinship with 
the British and Russian royal families. The 
present King George V of Great Britain is her 
first cousin; so is the former Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

The young crown princess found in her new 
home a very close and helpful friend in the 
Queen mother, who was none other than the 
famous Carmen Sylva, whose death not many 
years ago was widely mourned. Carmen Sylva 
was the pen name of Princess Marie’s mother- 
in-law, and she was a poet as well as a queen, 
loved for her goodness and grace. 

Princess Marie found life in the capital of 
Roumania quite lively. Bucharest has some 
handsome hotels as well as many fine churches. 


It is a centre of some commercial and manufac- 
turing importance, although you will look in 
vain for it on the list of the largest cities of the 
world. The corso or public promenade is a 
miniature Hyde Park. Here every afternoon 
and evening luxurious limousines roll along 
beside handsome carriages driven by imposing 
Russian coachmen in long fur or velvet coats. 

In this daily parade of notables the young 
princess was a striking figure. Her uncommon 
beauty and her rich and becoming dress at- 
tracted everyone’s attention. Like most young 
girls, she loved pretty clothes. Paris is not far 
from Bucharest. The latest and handsomest 
creations in dress found their way to the royal 
palace of Roumania. The princess delighted in 
bright colors, was pleased often to attire her- 
self in the gorgeous Byzantine costume of an- 
cient Wallachia, which with Moldavia united to 
form Roumania. She endeared herself to the 
people not only by often appearing in public in 
the national costume, but also by speaking 
their language and by her kindness of heart. 

Royal babies came to the palace. The crown 
princess was the mother of three when she was 
twenty-one, and three more came later; but 
the care of a family did not weigh heavily; she 
was as gay and happy-hearted as ever. 

Queen Marie looks very beautiful in the 
many pictures taken of her in her various robes 
and costumes. In one she looks like lovely 
Summer personified, in light flowing robe, with 
a bunch of roses in her hand, a crown of flow- 
ers upon her picture hat, beneath whose broad 
brim is seen her own bright, fair face, the 
sweetest and loveliest rose of all. But no pic- 
tures of her are more beautiful, charming as 
they all are, than those in which she is the em- 
bodiment of motherhood, with a sweet baby’s 
face pressed close to her own anda darling 
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baby’s chubby, dimpled hands clasped around 
her fair neck. 

Marie became Queen of Roumania in 1914, 
when Ferdinand ascended to the throne. That 
was at the beginning of the great World War 
in which Roumania was obliged to take sides. 
Through the influence of the brave queen tne 
little kingdom stood with the Allies, and cour- 
ageously held its own as long as it could against 
the superior numbers, organization and re- 
sources of the Central Powers. As all the world 
knows, the country was swept by the Teutonic 
hordes, robbed and devastated. 

Among other things which the German-Bul- 
gar-Hungarian-Turk looters carried away were 
as many of the Roumania national costumes as 
they could find. This ancient costume dated 
from the period when centuries ago Roumania, 
as the ancient Roman Province of Dacia, 
adopted the short white skirt of the Roman 
legionaries as her especial costume. It consists 
of a short white tunic supplemented with thick 
white wool bag trousers, and a heavy padded 
coat whose lines of rich embroidery exactly 
follow the lines of the old Roman body armor. 
When relief came, simple hospital garments of 
all kinds, bath robes, pajamas, etc., gifts of the 
American Red Cross, took the place of the na- 
tional costume among the grateful people in 
the looted villages. 


While the Queen of Roumania is noted for 
her luxurious tastes and love of gayety she has 
also shown her higher qualities of mind and 
heart. It has been well said that the behavior 
of some of the queens in the great war will be 
the wonder and admiration of posterity. Many 
of them have been queens in very truth and 
champions of the right. 

The Queen of Belgium has been a famous 
heroine. Queen Mary of England has been an 
inspiration to the British people. Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland has kept a firm neutrality 
under enormous pressure. The unfortunate 
Czarina has deservedly won the sympathy of 
the world. 

Among these, Queen Marie of Roumania, now 
a serious, thoughtful woman in middle life, 
holds a conspicuous place. She urged a fight 
to the finish in the face of the Teutonic hordes. 
Her protests were fiery while there was a pros- 
pect of their prevailing, and firm though re- 
pressed, after the German occupation. She never 
surrendered. 

Hers has been the pleasure and satisfaction 
of seeing Roumania on the winning side and 
justice established in the sturdy little kingdom 
where she has never for a moment renounced her 


royal right, and whose welfare is so close to her 
heart. 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


DEMONGRELIZING SOUTH DAKOTA 

To have known South Dakota from the days 
of the Red Man down to 1916 and not to have 
known it in the last three years would be high 
tragedy; like knowing a college boy as fresh- 
man and sophomore and not know him as 
senior; like knowing a cornfield under plow 
and harrow and not with the yellow ears. 

To-day a Hereford bull sells for $50,000 from 
a ranch where Mavericks roamed a little while 
ago; land sells for $300 an acre that went beg- 
ging at $3.00; wheat sells for $2.50 a bushel 
that was used for fuel; women have hot and 
cold water all over the house who used to thaw 
out the pump in the barnyard for house water. 

Nowhere do then and now have greater sig- 
nificance than in the Sunshine State. 

The grasshoppers in the mid-seventies; the 
blizzards and cyclones in the mid-eighties; the 
droughts in the mid-nineties can not be referred 
to without a shudder. 

I feasted in a farmer’s palace one November 
day. “My father got this section for $1.50 an 
acre plus $13 for registering the whole 640 
acres, in the seventies. Twenty years later I 
could have bought that section across the road 
for $1.50 an acre, but I wouldn’t have bought it, 
couldn’t have bought it in the nineties for fifty 
cents an acre, could I, Mr. M——?” 

“T guess not; anyway, you couldn’t pay me 


what you owed my village store and I went 
broke,” said Mr. M and they had a good 
laugh. Mr. M ’s store did go broke, but his 
friends back East helped him pay off 100 cents 
on the dollar, and he is now one of the local 
money kings, and our host has refused a quar- 
ter of a million for his section. 

A county superintendent, a thrifty woman, 
has 320 acres for which she and her husband 
recently refused $300 an acre. I said: “But 
Mrs. , that would mean $100,000 in 
ready money!” 

“Sure, but what of that?” 

“Yes, my dear woman, but think what you 
have got to get from your farm just to make 
good on the interest you could get in Liberty 
Bonds!” 

“Yes, my dear man, but I’m selling my baby 
calves for $400 each, and we have a lot of pure 
breed Herefords.” 

I was guest for a fried chicken feast on an- 
other farm where a manly sixteen-year-old lad 
took the motor truck to town, seventeen miles 
away, of an errand, and I said: “Can you expect 
to have that lad stay on the farm?” 

“I guess you'd have a fine job trying to get 
him off the farm. Why, he had forty acres of 
wheat all.his own this year, and he has a flock 
of I don’t know how many sheep and a Cadil- 
lac all his own.” 
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And they say this is the same South Dakota 
I used to know when hard-luck stories were the 


‘siren song. 


South Dakota today is the first among the 
forty-eight states in bank deposits per capita, 
and first of all the states in farm products per 
“Capita. 

I am glad I knew South Dakota when there 
‘Was weeping in the seventies; weeping and wail- 
ang in the eighties; weeping, wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth in the nineties, but I am vastly 
more glad that I had not passed on before I 
could be a part of the state-wide drive of Fred L. 
Shaw and P. G. Holden in 1919. 

It was a great campaign. I had no tears to 
shed when the three weeks were over, but I 
would have shed many a tear had I not been in 
it could I have known what I should have 
missed had I not been in it. 

I had no part in the transformation of the 
wild lands with Mavericks into $50,000 Here- 
fords, but I'll know through all eternity that I 
have had some part in changing mongrel rural 
schools into pure breed educational activities. 

My name will not be written large as will the 
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name of Fred L. Shaw and Perry Greeley 
Holden, but I'll be one of an interesting group 
of Ford escapaders who early each morning 
started out on the trail from which we returned 
much earlier the next morning, and while the 
world will know us not we'll know what heroes 
we were: 
Golden Gate; M. H. Shepard from Oklahoma; 
D. C. Jensen, Francis W. Kirkham and his 
brother Oscar, and I. B. Ball of Utah; Edward 
J. Tobin, Cook County’s famous leader, and 
Bert Cooper, Ira Richardson, and T. R. Luckett 
of Missouri; Margaret Streeter of New Jersey, 
Miss Lillian Noonan of Duluth, Gladys Smith 
of Sedalia, and Miss Anthony of Maryville, 
Missouri, and forty other outsiders whom I did 
not meet, but the echo of whose honking in- 
truded itself upon our waking dreams. 

But the county superintendents of South 
Dakota who arranged for our automobiles and 
fried chicken when in their counties and then 
went with us to enjoy the midnight rides, more 
exciting than that of Paul Revere, and some- 
times more dangerous when tires exploded and 
axles broke, were our guardian angels. 


A WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


[In Emporia, Kansas, Gazette.] | 


A most encouraging experiment in practical 
co-operation in religion and education is pro- 
gressing in Wisconsin. There all the denomina- 
tional colleges in the state have united in a 
special state wide campaign for five million 
dollars. ‘The Catholics and Protestants and the 
colleges like Beloit which started as denomina- 
tional and have gradually lost their denomina- 
tional character are joining in the movement, 
and when the five million is secured it will be 
divided upon a pro rata of the attendance of the 
various schools. 

Wisconsin is a typical Western state; it has 
something like a dozen denominational colleges 
and the usual state institutions of higher educa- 
tion—the university, the agricultural college and 
the various normal schools. Ten thousand stu- 
dents ordinarily attend the university . and the 
agricultural college, which are located in one 
town, three thousand attend the normal schools 
and two or three thousand students go to the 
denominational colleges. Complaint is made in 
Wisconsin that there are too many colleges; the 
same complaint is made in all Western | states; 
but the complaint is not justified. The small 
colleges have small faculties who give close per- 
sonal attention to the students, and as a matter 
of fact considering that the average small col- 
lege devotes itself almost exclusively to students 
seeking the A. B. degree—plus a little special 
training in music—the faculties of these colleges 
handle as many students as they can handle and 


if the colleges did not exist the universities would 
have to supply more teachers. The small col- 
lege operating near the student’s home—or in 
his denomination—prepares him for an A. B. 
degree about as cheaply as it can be done by the 
university, and about as well. Where the state 
school is needed is in lines of special training. 
The great use of the state school is as a pro- 
fessional school. In professional schools ‘highly 
trained and presumably highly paid specialists 
are needed, and much money is spent on labora- 
tories of various kinds. These specialties and 
these laboratories the small college cannot af- 
ford. Hence the state institutions. 

The time has passed in an American common- 
wealth west of the Alleghanies when the state 
institutions of higher learning can accommodate 
the youth of the state demanding a college edu- 
cation. The small college giving an A. B. de- 
gree and keeping the student within a few 
hours’ ride of home is the solution of the prob- 
lem of congestion in the state universities. 
Eventually the small college will give the man or 
woman all collegiate work, and the big state 
institutions will give the youth of the state the 
work required for their professional 
cational educations. 


and vo- 


The Wisconsin experiment points to the time 
when this work of giving the college education 
in the small colleges will be unified and under 
one impulse, if not one management. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain from 
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THE FUTURE OF THE EASTERN STATES—(I.) 


BY ERNEST K. THOMAS 
Rhode Island State College 


It is unhealthy and temporary prosperity which is con- 
fined to the cities of any community. Such prosperity 
cannot be permanent. The man who actually tills the 
soil is the man who-is the foundation of our whole so- 
cial structure-and if the life of the community is such zs 
to eliminate him, all the rest of the community will in 
the end pay for his elimination—Theodore Roosevelt. 

How many times have we had it impressed 
upon us that agriculture is the basic industry 
upon which all other industries and our civiliza- 
tion depends. During the great war, the food 
supply became one of the most serious problems. 
Every possible means was adopted to increase 
and conserve the food supplies in order that our 
own people as well as many thousands in Eur- 
ope should have enough food to sustain life. 

The food shortage during the war brought 
home to us in a very forcible manner the im- 
portance of maintaining a successful and pros- 
perous agriculture. Any country or large com- 
munity which allows its agriculture to decline 
will surely suffer in the end whether we have a 
great war to impress the facts upon us or not. 
History tells us of the fall of great nations in the 
past when the people have drifted to the cities 
and allowed their agriculture to decline. 

The food situation, in New England especially, 
presented a very serious problem during the war. 
This Northeastern section of the country must 
plead guilty to the charge of neglecting to pro- 
vide a sufficient supply of food to meet the needs 
of its people. 

Agriculture in New England has been on the 
decline for’a number of years. This decline prob- 
ably began soon after the Civil War. At the pres- 
ent time we are importing according to some 
reliable statisticians about 80 per cent. of our 
food supplies from other parts of the country 
and the world. This not only increases the cost 
of living, but drains New England of an enormous 
amount of capital, amounting, we are told, to 
half a billion dollars, most of which might be re- 
tained here. 

Statistics show that the acreage under cultiva- 
tion in New England shrank 42 per cent. from 
1860 to 1910. During the same period 828 towns 
in New England decreased 32 per cent. in popula- 
tion, while the total population increased 110 
per cent. 

In 1860 New England produced 6.12 per cent. 
of all the cattle in the United States. In 1919 
only 2.19 per cent. In 1860 New England pro- 
duced 8 per cent. of all the sheep in the United 
States: in 1910 only .77 per cent. In seventy 
vears, from 1840 to 1919, sheep decreased in 
New England from 4,000,000 head to 430,672, a 
loss of eighty-nine per cent. If New England 
had as many sheep per acre as the British Isles 
had before the war, we would be raising, accord- 
ing to the United States census, 15,000,009 
sheep. 

In 1915, Richard Rice, then President of the 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts, now 
President of the National Conference of States 
Manufacturers Associations, investigated the 
cost of certain staple food stuffs in New England, 
and in five states of the Middle West, noted for 
their prosperous and growing industries. Mr. 
Rice found New England prices 47 per cent. 
higher on the average on the articles investi- 
gated, due to the absence of a food supply near 
at hand. 

The last investigation, by a Massachusetts 
commission on the high cost of living, found the 
retafl prices on several meats and other staple 
products to be 63 per cent. higher in- Boston 
than in Detroit, Michigan. 

DECLINE IN AGRICULTURE FOLLOWED BY 

DECLINE IN INDUSTRIES. 

The result of the decline in agriculture is not 
merely an increase in the cost of living in New 
England. John A. Sherley of the Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial League points 
out that unless New England becomes more self- 
sustaining, and produces more of the food sup- 
plies needed by our 7,000,000 people, we shall 
lose much of our industrial and commercial su- 
premacy. Mr. Sherley states that in 1860 New 
England Leather Manufactured products 
amounted to 25.7 per cent. of that of the United 
States. In 1910 it amounted to only 13.1 per 
cent. of the total of the United States. What is 
true of leather and the boot and shoe business 
is also true of other lines of industry. Unless 
New England can build up its agriculture and 
produce a greater proportion of the food its 
people consume, it has a differential working 
against it which imperils its very existence. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE ABOUT IT? 

This great problem has been taken up by 
many co-operating agencies. Some wonderful 
progress has already been made. The job isa 
big one. It is not a problem which concerns the 
farmer alone. The manufacturing, banking and 
mercantile institutions must be vitally interested. 
The consuming public, every man, woman and 
child, is directly concerned in this great. under- 
taking. There must be enthusiastic and genuine 
co-operation on the part of all the people in 
order to bring about the desired results. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

All of our schools should recognize the oppor- 
tunity which they have for rendering a splendid 
service in helping to solve this important prob- 
lem. One of the big tasks is to make all of our 
people realize the importance of acquiring a 
sympathetic and helpful attitude towards agri- 
culture and the problems of the business of farm- 
ing. ‘A later article will describe what agencies 
are working to help build up New England 
agriculture, and what some of our leading edu- 
cators are do'ng to help the good work ‘along. 
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THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 


December 11, 1919 


BY F. W. ARBURY 


Superintendent, 


Saginaw, Michigan 


{Extract from Annual Address.] 


A larger responsibility rests upon teachers 
than ever before in the history of this Republic. 
We should, therefore, make a solemn and sacred 
vow something as follows:— 

“I pledge myself as a teacher to fulfill my 
whole duty and obligation to my profession, my 
pupils, my school, my associates, my commun- 
ity, and will render one hundred per cent. ser- 
vice to those who have to do with public school 
affairs of my district. 

“I further promise and swear that I will up- 
hold the cause of education as_ long as I live, 
maintain the honor of my profession by guard- 
ing my speech, and in every way show nothing 
but loyalty and fidelity to the school organiza- 
tion of which I am a mem®er.” 

These are great reconstruction days, but we 
must remember that our duty lies along the 
path of constructive reconstruction and not the 
path of destruction. 

If teachers play their full part in bringing our 
Republic into a sane and stable atmosphere our 
labors must extend beyond the four walls of the 
schoolroom, beyond the physical, moral and 
intellectual welfare of our pupils—we must 
reach out to the parents and the people, all the 
people of the community. 

The burden of creating in the minds of the 
citizenship of the community, right mental atti- 
tudes toward the needs of an_ educational pro- 
gram adequate to hold and to train the youth of 
this district into citizenship that shall be rooted 
and grounded in the ideals of our American Re- 
public and that shall look upon service as the 
biggest thing in life, rest upon us. 

The school curriculum must be modified to 
meet the requirements of life and not life modi- 
fied to fit a traditional curriculum that has for- 
gotten that the world moves. The school curric- 
ulum must be modified, so that the dull, dead 
grind of marking time is eliminated. © 

The statisticians of educational welfare tell us 
that the great falling off in school attendance is 
due more to the lack of not relating our school 
work to life’s requirements rather than to fail- 
ures or lack of funds. 

Those engaged in educational research work 


claim that the pupils who complete the sixth 
grade have acquired most of the necessary 
common tools of education. For example. 


pupils of the sixth grade will read, cipher, write 
and spell about as well as those of the eighth 
grade. 


We need a changed curriculum for boys and 
girls of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
Hence, the rapid development in America of the 
Intermediate or Junior High School. 

A changed curriculum means a_ change in 
physical equipment. It is our duty to win the 
approval of our plan. The people will always 
rally to the needs of youth, whenever they see 
clearly those needs. We as teachers must act 
as the professional “eye-openers.” 

We must properly fit those who must leave 
school at fifteen or sixteen years of age to enter 
intelligently upon the industrial and commercial 
life of this community. 

We must take cognizance of tlre fact that 
pupils differ in ability and shape our work ac- 
cordingly. 

Then there is the community work that must 
be done through parents’ and teachers’ organiza- 
tions, recreation centres, Americanization work. 
Each teacher must feel that teaching a certain 
number of children five hours per day, five days 
a week, is but a fraction of the service she owes 
to the community where she teaches. 

Give special attention to foreign-born  par- 
ents. Make them feel you are interested in 
them and that you want them to feel an inter- 
est in you. Let us bend our efforts to have our 
foreign-born friends and neighbors give us the 
best of loyalty, patriotism and love of fatherland 
that they brought with them from _ overseas, 
while we in turn give them the best of our 
loyalty, patriotism and love of the Stars and 
Stripes. Then let us take all our combined 
gifts and weave them into a fabric that shall 
give us all a better and more complete concep- 
tion of the ideals of this American Republic. 

The teacher’s work is the greatest work going 
on in America. The teacher’s pay must be equal 
to the responsibility. Let us not ston in our 
march toward the goal of highest efficiency and 
let us make, through our higher efficiency, the 
people feel that they want their teachers paid 
salaries equal or better than the salaries paid in 
the industrial and commercial world. 

Teach more of United States history, more 
of civics, more of biographies of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and other great American 
statesmen, poets and diplomats. 

Let every boy and girl become siturated with 
the spirit of these great men who have made 
America what it 1s. 


Just now in America the problem is not so much to “Clap the lid on the Melting Pot,” as 


to make the “Melting Pot” quickly and effectively fuse our foreign population into real Ameri- 
can citizens.—Arthur H. Chamberlain. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


DEFECTIVE YOUTH. 


Thirty-four per cent. of the volunteer and 
drafted men for the American army were re- 
jected on account of physical defects, but hap- 
pily this record is not as bad as it seems since 
twenty per cent. were refused on account of 
defective eyesight and ten per cent. for defec- 
tive teeth. Doubtless oculists and dentists 
could cure nearly all these cases, leaving only 
four men to the hundred unfitted for military 
service. 


PROHIBITION IN NORWAY. 


The question of the total abolition of the 
liquor traffic in Norway has been submitted to 
the people for their decision. During recent 
years many restrictions upon the manufacture 
of liquor were imposed as a war measure. 


REGULAR ZEPPELIN SERVICE. 


A regular schedule of airship travel between 
Berlin and Stockholm was begun October 8, 
when the German dirigible Bodensee left the 
former city at 5 A. M., reaching Stockholm at 
12.30 P. M. Trips will be made every two 
weeks. Twenty-five passengers can be carried 
at once. 


WAGES VS. COST OF LIVING. 


The average increase of wages of workmen 
in eight leading industries from September 14 
to September 19 ranged from 62 per cent. to 
110 per cent. The increase in the cost of living 
from July 14 to March 19 was 61 per cent. 


YOUTHFUL CRIME IN AUSTRIA. 


Figures for the past year just made public in 
Austria indicate a marked increase in youthful 
delinquency. There were 47,000 such cases in 
the police courts in addition to those handled by 
the children’s courts. 

POOR LIGHT. 

Statistics show that more than twice as many 
industrial accidents occur in Décember as in 
June. There is only one explanation—the arti- 
ficial light by which the men work is so defec- 
tive that they cannot see plainly what they are 
doing. It is estimated that of the 500,000 
avoidable accidents yearly in industrial plants 
one-fourth are caused by poor lighting. One 
company agrees to reduce these dangers to a 
very great extent by the application to the walls 
of work rooms of a paint which is pure white 
and hardens until it can be washed like tiles. 


“POISONOUS” WAR GASES HUMANE. 
Surgeon General Ireland pronounces 


poison gases one of the most humane weapons 
of war. Its object, of course, is to put men out 
of action. This it does effectively and yet out 
of 74,779 casualties by gassing, there were only 


1.87 per cent. of deaths, while of wounds by bul- 
lets and shells 23.4 per cent. resulted fatally. 
In other words a man gassed has twelve times 
as many chances of recovery as a wounded man. 
—_o——__ 
NATURE OUTWITTED. 

A novel law suit has been instituted at Hope, 
Indiana. A. I. Lewis has brought suit against 
Pulse and Porta for damages due to discontin- 
uance of electric light service. Mr. Lewis, it 
seems, is a big poultry farmer, and has been us- 
ing electric lights to keep his hens awake till 
10 P. M. and to waken them at 4 A. M. They 
think those hours are sunset and sunrise and 
and busy themselves with egg-laying accord- 
ingly. He has invested $10,000 in farm equip- 
ment and claims that daylight lintitations 
mean financial ruin. The case goes before the 
state commissioner. 


PROGRESSIVE SEATTLE. 


Although Seattle now has $13,000,000 in- 
vested in deep water piers, transit sheds, grain 
elevators, cold storage plants, and other ocean 
terminal facilities, she is building the largest 
commercial pier in the world at a cost of $2,500,- 
000. It is 2,550 feet long and 365 feet wide and 
will accommodate eleven ocean steamers at 
once. There will be two transit sheds 1,000 
feet long by 120 feet wide. The stupendous 
work is already 80 per cent. complete as to 
substructure, and will be ready for use May 1 
next. There will be accommodations for pas- 
senger traffic and the most modern devices fo- 
cargo handling. The complete system of termi- 
nal facilities is publicly owned and is so wisely 
managed as to show a yearly profit. 

Japan is fast replacing her war shipping 
losses. Her merchant marine now is exceeded 
only by the fleets of Great Britain and the 


United States and in naval power she ranks 
third. 


Paris has the largest library in Europe, viz. 
the National Library, containing 2,000,000 vol- 
umes and 103,000 manuscripts. 
Great Britain lost in merchant vessels dur- 
ing the war 7,759,090 gross tonnage. Submar- 
ines destroyed 6,635,059 of this total. The loss 
of life associated with these sinkings was 
14,287. 
A bill has just been reported from the house 
committee on agriculture, imposing severe pen- 
alties for hoarding food in cold storage. 


4,000 barrels of American whiskey were un- 
loaded from a single vessel in England on Oc- 
tober 11. At the same time a movement is 
taking form in the United States to extend the 
cause of Prohibition through England and the 
world, 
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UNIVERSAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY FRANK H. KASSON 


A movement has been making headway for 
some years looking to the securing of physical 
education in all the schools of our country. 
That such a movement is necessary must be 
self-evident to all those who know that com- 
petent authority declares that half the children 
of the country are physically defective. It is 
high time that such a condition be remedied. 
Every parent, every teacher, every patriot, de- 
sires the highest and finest physical well-being 
of the children and youth of America. They 
are the hope of the future, we want to see them 
clean and strong, with great powers of endur- 
ance and free from physical defects. Then we 
need not worry when heavy burdens rest on 
their sturdy shoulders. 

To further this movement, a year ago (No- 
vember, 1918), “an initial appropriation of $10,- 
000 was made by the Board of Directors of the 
Playground and Recreation Association for the 
establishment of a National Physical Education 
Service.” They chose as manager E. Dana 
Caulkins, and offices were secured in the city of 
Washington. Since then matters have moved 
swiftly. September Ist, a revised report of this 
service was issued containing much _ valuable 
information. The fundamental principles which 
the Service wishes to promote are :— 

(1) A minimum time requirement for physi- 
cal education in all schools. 

(2) A state director of physical education 
with sufficient funds so that he may publish a 
manual for distribution to all schools and travel 
about helping in the organization of physica! 
education throughout the state. 

(3) <A requirement that every normal school 
shall provide a general course in physical edu- 
cation for all prospective teachers and a_ thor- 


-ough-going course for prospective physical di- 


rectors. (Courses to be outlined super- 
vised by the State Director.) 

Wherever possible, we are also anxious that 
the state appropriate money for paying  one- 
half the salaries of all local physical directors. 
This has been done in New York and Maine. 

Mr. Caulkins wants to see every prominent 
educator joining with him in the assertion that 
“the schools of the country must make more 
adequate provision for the health and physical 
development of the children.” It will not do to 
leave this to local initiative, it must be a state 
responsibility. Given a good law and a wide- 
awake physical director and this work will 
make very rapid extension. 

A year ago eight states had compulsory Phys- 
ical Education laws. These were New Jersey, 
New York, Illinois, Rhode Island, Maryland, 


Delaware, California and Nevada. During the 
present year the following states have enacted 
such laws: Washington, Oregon, Utah, Maine, 
Michigan and Indiana. In fourteen other states 
bills were introduced which will probably be 
passed later, or at least in part of them. 

The versatile, astute and aggressive manager 


is working along several lines which augur for 


the complete success of this movement. One is 
the securing of up-to-date data regarding the 
need for universal physical education from the 
War Department, the United States Bureau of 
Education, and various other sources. 


from which he is hoping for aid in the campaign. 
Again he has secured a small committee of men 
and women of national repute whose names 
would cause the public to feel “confidence in the 
stability and effectiveness of the Service.” Here 
are such names as Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Walter 
Camp, Major-General W. C. Gorgas, Dr. 
Charles Mayo, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker and 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Mr. Caulkins has been very successful in 
getting the hearty endorsement of widely known 
organizations. 'Among these are noticed the 
Athletic Research Society, Society of Physical 
Directors of Colleges, American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, Physical Department of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A., American Federation 
of Labor, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Life Extension Institute, American Medi- 
cal Association, Boy Scouts of America, Child 
Health Organization, Girl Scouts, etc., etc. 

Also experts were sent into various states to 
work with legislators and to arouse public senti- 
ment and secure needed legislation. So far not 
so much use has been made of the public press 
as probably will be in the future. But two 
pamphlets have been widely circulated; one 
“Physical Fitness—A National Necessity,” and 
the other “The Need for Universal Physical 
Education—A Growing National Conviction.” 

The subject has been presented before a large 
number of notable conventions and conferences. 
It will soon be brought to the attention of every 
Senator and member of the House in Congress. 
Articles have been prepared and have appeared, 
or soon will appear, in many of the most widely 
circulated papers or magazines in the country. 
Among notable men who have given this move- 
ment their hearty endorsement are Secretary 
Daniels of the Navy and Secretary Baker of the 
Army. This movement gathers momentum 
with every passing day. To hear about it is to 
be converted to it. 


-0-@-0-@ 


Why should the college catalog be known ahaha hemes of the art of being 


uninteresting?—C. A. Bennett, 


In fact 
he has a list of “several hundred organizations” - 
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OVERPAID SCHOOL TEACHERS 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


One of whom I was which! 

Yes, ma’am, or sir, I was. I got more than 
four times as much as my board and lodging 
cost me. Show me the teacher nowadays who 
gets as much, although the pay of teachers has 
vastly advanced beyond the remuneration stand- 
ard of my own day. 

Yes, my weekly rate for board and lodging 
was such that it amounted to little more than 
twenty per cent. of my income, and at that the 
pay was not intrinsically princely. 

Not so much so as the food. Know what I 
had to eat? Well, here it is:— 

All the perfectly ‘fresh and well-cooked coun- 
try food that could be put on a nine-foot deal 
table without breaking it down. 
eight women folks in the family, all trained 
cooks, and’ they exerted themselves on every 
meal. They had white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
beets, turnips, parsnips, carrots, cabbage, home- 
grown and home-bleached celery, apples in 
every form, pork, chicken, turkey or beef (every- 
thing home-raised and home-killed), jellies and 
jams and fruits, and sausages of every conceiv- 
able sort, gravies to tempt a king, cake, pie, 
crullers, bread of the most perfect made from 
their home-grown wheat that was grown, 
threshed and ground half a mile from where I 
ate my huge share of it, all the milk and butter 
and cottage cheese I could surround, and then 
some regular food besides what I have named; 
for something tells me I haven’t even scratched 
the surface of the facts. Oh, yes, I left out 
eggs! And we had so many of them, right 
fresh from the poultry house, that they seemed 
commonplace. 

And for lodging, I had the “best room,” with 
a big feather bed you could drown in, and for 
my own especial province the family parlor, 
right along with the photograph albums and 
the conch-shells and the what-not and every- 
thing. 

Yes, sir, or ma’am, that’s what I had, and there 
was a whacking big base-burner in that parlor, 
all decorated up with isinglass and nickel and 
a beautiful urn on top. Furthermore, there 
wasn’t a particle of dust about those living 
rooms, and if every human being has to eat a 
peck of dirt in a lifetime he would have’ to 


There were . 


change off from that place to get his first start 
on the dirty peck. : 

Yes, that was the way I lived, and yet I got - 
between four times and five times as much 
money per month as my board and lodging cost 
me. Today, if I had had half that much food 
well-cooked, or half so comfortable rooms and 
so much human kindness and consideration, it 
would have cost me about fifteen to twenty dol- 
lars a day or more, or at least a hundred dollars 
a week. You know it, and I am understating 
the case in every particular, rather than exag- 
gerating it. On that basis I should have had to 
receive about $500 a week or some $2,200 per 
month. 

But I didn’t. I can conceal it no longer, my 
friends, I didn’t get twenty-two hundred a 
month. 

I got thirty-five dollars a month for the first 
six-months term, thirty-seven-fifty per 
month for the other two winters I taught in the 
same place; and my room and board — yes, as 
good as I have described and better — cost me 
eight dollars for each and every month, and 
the folks always kicked because I never stayed 
over Sunday, which I could have done without 
additional charge. 

I was one heavily overpaid teacher, my 
friends, according to present standards of living. 
I was, believe me! If this were not an educa- 
tional paper, I’d say: “I'll say I was.” And if 
there hadn’t been a mortgage on the farm and 
a college to go to, I doubt very much if I should 
have known what to do with my surplus cash. 

To show you how hard up I was for spending 
facilities, I spent the first three dollars I ever 
got for teaching for a dozen cabinet-sized pho- 
tographs, with the hair roached ’way up at the 
side and my standing collar choking me into a 
trance. None of the collar-brought suffering 
was hidden from those who beheld the diplo- 
matically-distributed copies of that photograph. 
The hair was brought up so pronouncedly, so 
startlingly, and so Eiffel-tower-like on one side; 
and the photographer’s pitchfork had given such 
a decided list to my head, that an unnatural 
elongation resulted — my face looked like that 
of a horse. 

Those were the days, eh, old-timer? 


Out of the war and misery of the war has arisen a silhouette of class distinction and class 
is not 


be obliterated with a few words. The development of radicalism in Eu- 


to 
rope during the last twelve months is beyond anything in history. America is a fertile field 


and responds 


ickly to any wind that may blow. This European wind of radicalism is sweeping 


our way and it is affecting us. In our great universities the instructing and faculty staffs are 
hard hit by the present economic situation which, in the face of enormous prosperity, returns 
something like seven dollars a day to the educator, while the craftsman who repairs his kitchen 
sink makes more in fewer hours of work. America cannot permit this growing sense of injus- 
tice to remain with the nation’s educators. There is a menace to the nation’s safety in discontent 
in the background of the university faculty werk, and every right-thinking tess must soe it. 

—Herbert Hoover. 
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BOY SCOUT EDUCATION 


The Boy Scout movement is one of America’s 
great socializing and civilizing activities and it 
is little short of a tragedy that the schools get 
no credit for it and give no credit for it. 

Of course credit can hardly be given for it 
until the schools get credit for it. There are 
cities with a scout master chief who receives 
$5,000 a year, who is as big a man as a high 
school principal or an athletic coach, and who 
does more through direct leadership of thous- 
ands of boys than does the superintendent of 
schools and yet he is as independent of the 
school system as a theological seminary, and 
the boys receive no more educational credit for 
their noble achievements in personality than 
as though they were killing jack rabbits. 

The two most famous cases are those of 
Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, but there are 
many others almost equally worthy of fame. 
Take, for instance, the Salt Lake City district, 
where 2,000 members are enrolled; where Oscar 
Kirkham is the most efficient leader of boys in 
the development of character in the entire in- 
ter-mountain region; where one man, E. V. 
Taylor, has presented the Boy Scouts’ organi- 
zation with a thousand acres of ideal camp 
land in Mill Creek Canyon, with provision for 
camping out at week-ends, and for a summer 
camp. 

It is beyond description, the value of a man 


like Oscar Kirkham, a-magical leader of boys, .. 


a noble, manly fellow, an athlete, a public. 
speaker with a thrill, a masterful leader of com- 
munity singing. For two thousand boys to rally 
around such a man, with a thousand acres all 
their own for hikes, for trail making, with tim- 
ber to cut and shape into a big cabin, with stream 
for fishing and game to trap. And to think that 
such a condition can exist and the public school: 
have no part in it, no credit for it, and give no 
credit for the education those boys are getting! 
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. THE LOS ANGELES SITUATION 


It is possible before this gets in type that the 
Los Angeles problem will be solved, but there 
is no present indication of any such outcome. 

We have been unusually well pleased with the 


correspondence that has developed from our | 


editorial in the issue of October 9. Locally and 
nationally our comments seem to have attracted 
attention. 

The one phrase which seems to have led to 
most discussion in California is the designation 
of some men as half and half, meaning as was 
entirely evident in the editorial, present Cali- 
fornians, most of whose reputations had been 
made elsewhere. 

We have re-read the editorial with much in- 
terest and it is certain that no one can read into 
our remark any suggestion of preference for 
“some real Californian” or “some half and half 
man.” 

It is entirely certain now that we leaned to 
the local field too much and did not adequately 
extend the California field. 

The most surprising element in the Los 
Angeles situation to us is the number of men 
entirely outside of California who have deliber- 


ately applied for the position. Of course many - 


of the men being considered from the outside 
have not applied personally, but unless the 
records are very far astray there are on file 
letters of application from several men east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The developments within the city and beyond 
the Rockies intensify our interest in the out- 
come. We shall certainly watch the Los 
Angeles vote with considerable interest. 
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COUNTRY LIFE TRAGEDIES—(I) 


It is a tragedy for country boys to stay on 
the farm without a modern, vitalizing, virile 
education. It is a tragedy to educate country 
boys away from the farm. It is a tragedy for 
country boys to get a devitalized book educa- 
tion and try to stay on the farm. 

Farm life is tragic without modern equip- 
ment and vitalized education. The nation and 
the world needs and demands a four-fold yield 


from every acre heretofore farmed unintelli- . 


gently. 

It is not that the world needs more, but that 
it needs better food. 

Civilization is variation. 

The wild savage will never starve; nature 
provides adequately for whoever is content to 
satisfy hunger through nature’s food. 

‘The measure of civilization is largely the 


extent of the horizon of physical taste, and the - 


range of one’s appetite. The farmer who is 


content to raise whatever will satisfy ‘crude ° 


hunger will change natural conditions as little 
as possible; will deprecate the change of range 
for ranch, of ranch for farm, of pasture for 
meadow; will protest against insistence upon 
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grade cattle instead of mongrel, and of pure- 
bred stock instead of grade; the introduction 
of farm machinery, of the horse for the oxen, 
of the motor for the horse. 

The unediicated farmer who reads not of the 
advantages of progress sits on the tail of 
progress and shouts “whoa” through a mega- 
phone, but all to no purpose. 

It requires an education to read magazines 
that enlighten, to listen to addresses that are 
informing, to attend fairs and expositions where 
the latest, best achievemetits are on exhibition, 
to think clearly, buy wisely, and live sanely. 

It requires a vitalized education to select 
crops for soil, season and market; to fertilize, 
prepare soil, and plant economically; to rotate 
wisely, cultivate skillfully, and market profit- 
ably. .It requires a good brain well trained to 
fertilize right, to plant right, to cultivate right, 
to harvest right, and to market right. 


HEROIC BOSTON TEACHERS 


Boston teachers and their friends are de- 
manding a flat $600 increase for every teacher 
in the force. The following is the statement 
they make in all the daily papers of Boston, 
stating “why at least $600 is demanded” :— 

“Because since January 1, 1916, the cost of 
living has increased 75 to 100 per cent.; because 
during the same time industrial wages have 
increased 50 to 100 per cent.; because during 
the same time Boston teachers’ ‘salaries have 


increased only 3% to 16 per cent.; because $600 


will make the minimum salary only equal to 
the present minimum living wage of unskilled 
labor; because $600 will increase higher sal- 
aries only 14 to 23 per cent.; because nothing 
less will put skilled permanent teachers in place 
of the 500 emergency substitutes now teaching 
in Boston schools; because nothing less will 
draw back into training schools and colleges 
the able young men and women who are now 
turning aside to vocations that promise a fair 
living; because just as Harvard is maintaining 
her educational standards by increasing ‘sal- 
aries 50 per cent., so must Boston maintain 
hers; because teachers were surely not over- 
paid in 1915, and $600 will only partially re- 
store to their salaries their former purchasing 
power; because, as Mayor Peters says: ‘We 
cannot afford to economize on the education of 
our children.’ ” 

Naturally this heroic demand caused some 
taxpayers to gasp. To add more than a million 
dollars to the tax budget just now seems tragic, 
but to the utter amazement of the tax-paying 
growler it does not seem to create any panic. 
Everywhere, almost everywhere, everybody, al- 
most everybody, takes the demand as a matter 
of course. The teachers have a multitude of 
friends, apparently more friends than objecting 
taxpayers. 

Labor is solidly for this just demand; the 
women are solidly for this just demand; 
political leaders of all parties are for this just 


demand; editors are almost solidly for this just 
demand; the pulpit and the platform are almost 
solidly for this just demand. The poor tax- 
payer seems to be nearly friendless. His time- 
honored clappers seem to have the muffler on. 
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THE NON-UNION SENTIMENT 


Circumstances seem to have given a very de- 
cided non-union sentiment to the teachers of 
the country. 

In our first editorial on the subject we spoke 
warningly of the anti-American sentiment most 
pronounced among certain leaders of the move- 
ment. There were things said at side shows in 
Milwaukee of which we know only by reports, 
but reports the fairness of which we do not 
question, which seem to have created a most 
unfavorable impression. 

So much has been said that is purely and ex- 
tremely un-American that it would appear to be 
indispensable that teachers insist that member- 
ship in a local union shall require the most rigid 
Americanism pledge of every member. 

The teaching force must be purely, intensely 
American. No one can be tolerated in the 
teaching profession, or as a recognized adviser 
of the profession, who does not believe in the 
‘American government and in the principles 
upon which it is founded. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the 
Bolshevists or I. W. W. be regarded as other 
than anti-American. Whatever right one may 
have to discuss the American principles in a 
general way no one can be tolerated ‘as an 
American official leader or teacher of children 
and youth who has any question as to the mean- 
ing of Americanism. 

Anti-Americanism let loose in an organization 
like that of a union is impossible, and every 
loyal American must stand against it as he 
would stand against the spread of any pestilence. 


BRAITHWAITE’S IDEAL CHILD VERSE* 


William Stanley Braithwaite stands sponsor 
for the value and virtue of the 365 bits of verse 
in Miss Wynne’s “For Days and Days.” Al- 
though it is to all intents and purposes a holi- 
day book, it is primarily for school use, for An- 
nette Wynne has had in mind all the time fit- 
ness for school use. She well says that much 
of the good verse is not school verse for children 
and here are verses that are genuinely worth 
while and every stanza can be recited in school 
with good effect. 

Braithwaite has a better right than anyone else, 
probably, to speak authoritatively on present- 
day verse, and he says almost extravagant 
things of Annette Wynne and this collection of 
verse. He says she “has come to know the full 
experience of childhood, . . . the rarest of un- 
common possessions among poets, . . . to spend 
such a Wynnian year is for most part to taste 


* “For Days and Days.” By Annette Wynne. A Year- 
Round Treasury of Child Verse. With a Frontispiece in 
color by Alice Beard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Holiday binding. 276 pp. Price, $2. 
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the full experience of childhood’s past in the now 
grown-ups, and those vanished days which were 
our own are the common possession of human- 
ity from generation to generation. . . . Only 
now and then a poet comes amongst us who in 
the full development of adult faculties, still re- 
mains intuitionally and imaginatively a child; 
who can with mere literary conjuration and wiz- 
ardry but with absolute mood and experience, 
express, picture, and interpret the child’s won- 
derful world.” 

Braithwaite says that Annette Wynne alone 
completes the quartet for whom Lewis Carroll, 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Eugene Field have 
been long waiting. He says “the right to be 
added in such classic company is not a whit too 
much distinction to bestow upon this new poet.” 
Braithwaite says: “The child makes its world 
out of its thoughts and dreams, to which the 
visible earth is but a decorated framework. 
This world Miss Wynne has visualized for him 
through a poetized calendar. It is a wonderful 
mirror of rhymes into which the child looks to 
see the reflection of its own nature. It is an 
inexhaustible fountain of interests from which 
the parent or the teacher draws to quench the 
child’s thirst for entertainment. . . . All the 
treasures of the kingdom of childhood are given 
us in this calendar of songs. And I feel con- 
fident that future generations will cherish it as 
a classic.” 

Far be it from us to give an anti-climax to any 
praise of William Stanley Braithwaite, but we 
would like to say that educationally Annette 
Wynne is as clear-headed and far-sighted as 
Braithwaite says she is poetically. Here is the 
second of four stanzas to be recited by four 
children. Referring to the bird she writes :— 


He’s a traveler through the air, 

He knows the streets to any where. 
When autumn comes away he'll fly 
Along the south road of the sky. 


She ends her “June is Such a Bonny Time” 
with this couplet :— 


Time for hoops and sails and wings, 
Butterflies and happy things. 


Here is a sample of her moralizing :— 
If your nurse is cross or mean 
- You must never mind her. 


Wait until your face is clean 
And you will find her kinder. 


The best wish we have for little children is 
that all children in all schools could be with 
Annette Wynne’s verses “For Days and Days.” 

INTELLIGENT LOCAL PRIDE 


A number of leading school men of Pennsyl- 
vania have concluded that the surest foundation 
for building up patriotism is an appeal to the in- 
telligence rather than a mere emotional stir- 
ring up, and to this end they are planning a 
book for schools that will exhibit the resources, 
the ideals, and the institutions of the state in ac- 


curate form. Business agencies, as Chambers © 


of Commerce, are lending assistance. The book 
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is designed as a reader for sixth or seventh 
grades, and while it is intended to foster pride 
in the state and loyalty to it, it is above all 
things to be correct in its data and comprehen- 
sive in its scope. There are too many people 
who have absolutely no knowledge except of 
the immediate vicinity of their residence, and 
whose knowledge even of that is hazy. If there 
is state pride there will naturally follow na- 
tional pride. Americanization must have its 
basis in knowledge and not mere sentiment. 


THE BIRTH THROES OF TODAY 


America is throbbing with new and _ intense 
emotions which she as little enjoys as a woman 


enjoys the birth pangs of her first born, but, if. | 


the deliverance is natural, she will be as serenely 
and sacredly happy as is the mother when the 
babe nestles to her breast. There are rascally 
civic, social, industrial practitioners who are try- 
ing to thwart nature, and they are America’s 
vipers. 

Whoever conspires by dope or operation to 
prevent the new life civically, industrially, com- 
mercially, educationally, religiously is trying to 
commit the unpardonable sin against humanity. 

We welcome the educational unrest of today, 
the kicking may be uncomfortable, but there’s no 
life for the mother unless there is life within 
the mother. To desire quiet, motionless, pro- 
longed slumber in the educational world today 
is to desire death, tragic death for American 
education and for all American institutions. 

Some educators would worry us today did we 
not know how impotent they are. If there 
were an educational Senate with the power to 
make imbecility national and international we 
should worry, but thanks be to a merciful provi- 


dence there is no such educational affliction pos- 
sible. 


The Wisconsin drive for the raising of millions 
to be shared by all the non-state-aided colleges 
is one of the revelations of friendliness in which 


heaven and earth should rejoice while the other 
place has chills and fever. 


Department of Superintendence, Cleveland, 
February 23-28 
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THE “INTERNATIONAL EAR.” 


The International Live Stock Exposition of- 
fered great attractions. There were 8,000 pure 
bred cattle, horses, sheep and swine, and a min- 
iature farm, complete in all respects, but the 
most unique exhibit was the mammoth ear of 
corn known as the “International Ear.” It is 
37 inches long, 30 inches in circumference, has 
82 rows, with 225 kernels to the row, making a 
total of 18,450 kernels. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


O. H. BENSON 


Although we have recently spoken ardently 
of Mr. Benson’s change from the United States 
Bureau of Agriculture to the management of 
the “Eastern States Agricultural and Industrial 
League” with headquarters at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, we desire to place in these columns 
a more detailed account of his range of experi- 
ence. 

He was born at Delhi, Iowa, and from fifteen 
to twenty-one he managed, with the advice and 
counsel of his mother, their stock-nursery-fruit 
farm. In the winters he worked in timber and 
saw mills; taught in rural and village schools 
for five years ; taught high schools for five years; 
was superintendent of Wright County, Iowa, 
with 258 schools for five years, and this success 
gave him a national reputation and led to his 
appointment as manager of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Extension work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which service he was 
engaged for ten years. 

No one has had greater opportunity for ser- 
vice through platform work in the past ten 
years than has he. Every state association has 
had him if he could be had, and he has always 
been welcome to the program of the National 
Education Association and to the program of 
every association in anywise allied to education 
or agriculture. 

Mr. Benson is the author of three widely used 
and nobly useful school textbooks on agricul- 
ture and has written many popular books and 
pamphlets. He comes to Springfield under the 
most attractive conditions for a man of his abil- 
ity and adaptability, of his poise and push, of 
his talent and traits, of his vision and vivacity. 
We close this all too brief reference to Mr. Ben- 
son by quoting what we said of him in these col- 
umns on October 11, 1917 :— 

“Today O. H. Benson is one of the brainiest, 
bravest, broadest men in educational and patri- 
otic service. He is almost the only man in edu- 
cational official life who has had the child al- 
ways in mind. He has never played politics, 
has never flirted with opportunities for fame, he 
has never known big interests or little politi- 
cians. He has fought, bled and triumphed for 
country children and is today one of the most 


famous and useful educators in the United 
States.” 


J. NELSON KELLEY 


J. Nelson Kelley, who has resigned the super- 
intendency of Grand Forks after twenty-five 
years of appreciated service, was honored by 


recognition services and the presentation of a 
gold watch by the superintendents of the state 
at the annual meeting of the State Association 
this year. It is a great event in North Dakota 
for a man to be superintendent of one of the 
two largest cities for a quarter of a century, and 
Mr. Kelley has graced the office nobly. 


DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT 


We are glad to learn that the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Sargent School for Physical Edu- 
cation is planning a suitable testimonial to Dr. 
Dudley Allen Sargent in recognition of his fifty 
years’ active service in the field of physical 
training. 

We heartily concur with the statement that 
“no other man in the educational world has ex- 
ercised so profound and far-reaching an influ- 
ence on physical education by his scientific 
studies, his writings, and especially through the 
students he has taught during this long span of 
years.” 

At a time when more and more attention is 
being devoted to that supremely important sub- 
ject, physical education, throughout our coun- 
try, in schools and colleges, and in almost every 
field of active endeavor, it is peculiarly appro- 
priate to do honor to “the pioneer who had to 
fight almost single-handed during so many 
years for the establishment of principles which 
the educational world has but recently come to 
admit and apply.” 

A complimentary banquet will be tendered 
Dr. Sargent at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Sat- 
urday evening, December 27, at 7 o’clock. On 
this occasion it is proposed to present the doc- 
tor with a volume containing “selections from 
letters of appreciation sent by those to whom 
his work has been an inspiration, an account of 


his researches in anthropometry and physical’ 


development, a bibliography of his writings, a 
list of his students, and such other materials as 
may serve to show the range of his influence 
on the teaching profession.” 
Certainly an admirable project! Success to 
it! 


FRANK W. BURDETT 


Frank W. Burdett, who died in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, November 5, was prominent 
and efficient as a member of the publishing house 
of Silver, Burdett and Company from its or- 
ganization, its secretary from the date of in- 
corporation, a business man of rare sanity, a 
business associate of courageous loyalty, and a 
citizen of high ideals of public service. 


Compel attendance by the attractiveness of the program if possible, but by law if neces- 
sary, until it is certain that the pupils haye caught the essential ideas of government and our 


institutions,—Vernon G, Mays, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CHEATING THE CHILDREN. 
[Boston Globe, Editorial Leader.] 


“Gee, I hope the teachers in my school strike.” This 
remark of a typical small boy was overheard yesterday 
not ten miles from Beacon Hill. 

Family skeletons are seldom unknown to the children 
of the household. They do not speak of the dark secret 
in the presence of their elders, but reserve bone-gnawing 
for quiet conferences with other children. 

When the children begin to talk about the most shame- 
ful of our public shortcomings it is time for action. We 
can no longer put off hearing the case of the teachers 
and settling it quickly — and with a substantial increase 
in pay. 

The teachers do not want to strike. Most of them hate 
the thought of organizing with a monetary object. Prob- 
ably there is no class in the community more responsible 
than they. But they simply cannot go on without more 
money. 

In the past four years the cost of living has increased 
seventy-five to 100 per cent. Industrial wages, because 
of the organization of the workers, have been engaged 
in a more or less successful pursuit of the H.C. L. The 
compensation of teachers has almost stood still. To he 
absolutely accurate, let it be said that the salaries of 
Boston’s teachers have increased, some three and one- 
half per cent., others sixteen per cent. When compared 
with the minimum wages earned today by _ unskilled 
workers the pay of most of the teachers is far behind. 

Economic conditions are driving teachers out of 
Massachusetts to other states where decent remunera- 
tion has been arranged. For the same reasons. our 
teachers are leaving the schoolrooms and entering com- 
mercial life. At this moment 500 emergency substitutes 
are teaching in the Boston public schools, endeavoring ‘o 
fill the positions of highly skilled instructors who have 
either left teaching entirely or left it here. Of course, 
the missing teachers are in most cases the most able. 

Young men and women who five years ago would have 
entered the normal schools make other plans today, and 
those who begin to study with a view to making teach- 
ing their life work are daily dropping out in favor of 
some more promising occupation. In every recent nor- 
mal graduating class there have been large numbers of 
potential teachers who have actually not dared to ac- 
cept school positions. 

The impaired supply of teachers, depleted by resigna- 
tions and lessened by lack of new material, lowers the 
standard of instruction. Clear as is the case for the 
teachers, it is clearer for the children. If one teacher 
is worried by bill collectors or struggling to make the 
ends of a scanty income meet so as to cover a deficit, 
forty boys and girls are being cheated of a precious 
year of education. When factory workers are discon- 
tented, it is proverbial that their efficiency is diminished. 
Among brain workers discontent is absolutely deaden- 
ing. 

Illiterate foreigners in America have been declared a 
national menace. We are on the edge of a half-educa- 
tion of our own people which will be far more serious. 
We cannot underpay teachers and rightly educate chil- 
dren. 

If the situation should not be remedied the result will 
be an unhealthy increase in private schools. The private 
schools we have now are not particularly helpful to the 
growth of democracy, but if our public schools become 
so poor that every parent who can squeeze the money 
feels obliged to send his child to a private school, Amer- 
ica will see the growth of caste lines which will ulti- 


mately do more harm to our institutions than all the illiter- 
ates who ever crossed the Atlantic. 

The Legislature is soon to sit in special session to con- 
sider the railroad problems. Governor Coolidge has 
pointed out that under a suspension of the rules there .is 
nothing to prevent the Legislature from taking up the 
school question then. There is no time to wait. The 
teachers are suffering, and the children are beginning to 
suffer. Unless our schools are made and kept what they 
should be, what else can be right? 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


For the last fifteen years Newark has had a public 
lecture course given under the auspices of the Board of 
Education in school buildings having auditoriums suit- 
able for this purpose. Of late the course has consisted 
of two hundred programs given during the months of 
October, November and December in approximately 
thirty schools and a similar number given during the 
months of February, March and April. These lectures 
were given in the evening for the general public and 
were varied in their character. Some were musical pro- 
grams requiring either a soloist, trio, quartet, chorus 
or orchestra to interpret them; some were dramatic read- 
ings; others were travel talks illustrated by slides or 
slides and motion pictures; while some were illustrated 
entirely by motion pictures. Two years ago the Board 
of Education appointed a projection expert whose busi- 
ness was to have charge of all projection work in the 
schools and at public lectures. When the public lectures 
were not going on, he showed motion pictures in the day 
schools by use of a small machine and slow burning 
films, thus requiring no booth. This machine proved 
satisfactory for a classroom and fairly satisfactory for a 
small auditorium, but not satisfactory in the majority 
of our auditoriums. We found difficulty also in se- 
curing the films for this machine — those that were 
labeled educational not always proved to be educational 
when tried out. For nearly a year I have been in touch 
with the motion picture as an educational possibility 
through the publications of “Reel and Slide” and “The 
Educational Film Magazine,” and confidently believe that 
there are enough films available from different sources to 
begin an organized plan of showing pictures from stand- 
ard films to day and evening pupils that link up to the 
subject matter of the course of study in a vital way, 


PROJECTION OUTFIT. 


One of the first things we had to settle was the kind of 
machines to be used. We experimented for two months 
with different types of machines in various auditoriums 
under all conditions. We considered the fact that we 
should have in the schools a quality of projection that 
compared favorably with that of the average motion 
picture house with which most children were familiar. 
For the time being we turned a deaf ear to the claims of 
the enthusiastic promoter of this machine or that and 
decided on the machines that gave us the most satis- 
factory pictures. For the most part the machines will be 
used more during the day than the evening and we had 
to make allowances for imperfectly darkened rooms in 
some instances. On a bright day it is very difficult to 
darken some of our auditoriums, especially those having 
sky lights, so in these auditoriums we are planning to 
have as strong light as possible in the projector. In alf 
buildings having a D. C. the arc light will be used also in 
the auditoriums having the A. C. where the throw exceeds 
eighty feet. In all other auditoriums the incandescent 
lamp will be used. As these will be permanent installa- 
tions and will be used for many years, if was figured 
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that the recognized best projectors should be selected. 
Largely upon the recommendation of our projection ex- 
pert the board of education adopted the Simplex arc for 
all high school auditoriums; the Power’s arc and incan- 
descent lamp, according to length of throw, for elemen- 
tary school auditoriums, also, the Graphoscope Jr. with 
incandescent lamp for short throw auditoriums, and the 
Premier Pathoscope for classrooms. and old buildings 
where several classrooms are thrown into one room” for 
assembly purposes. Any principal in the city may order 
a machine if he or she is willing to pay for it out of 
textbook appropriation allotted to that school. The kind 
of a machine to be placed in a school is decided by the 
board of education, whose judgment is based on the 
recommendation of the projection expert, William 
J. Alexander. Assuming that the motion picture is -go- 
ing to supplement the textbook in education it seemed 
wise to charge the cost of projection equipment to text- 
book appropriation. Then again it seems wise to leave 
the matter of whether a school shall have a machine or 
not to the principal. If he appreciates what such an 
equipment will do for his school to the extent of his 
being willing to pay for it out of his textbook appro- 
priation the chances are he will bend every effort to 
make the plan a success. 


OPERATORS AND BOOTHS. 


The regulations of Newark regarding motion pictures 
are very strict. All machines projecting standard size 
films are required to be enclosed in fireproof booths and 
to be operated by licensed operators. The state law 
defines a fireproof booth as one made of asbestos board. 
There are seven schools in Newark where there are per- 
manently constructed booths — these are schools recently 
built. The board of education has contracted for twenty 
asbestos board booths, inside dimensions of each being 
4 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet high — this is the smallest 
size allowed by state law. C. Albert Gasser of the 
Bureau of Combustibles and Fire Risks of Newark has 
made a concession in allowing the top of the booth to be 
hinged so that it can be opened for ventilation. These 
booths are to be placed in schools where machines have 
been installed. Some will have a permanent location in 
the galleries of auditoriums; others will be on rollers 
in auditoriums of the older type, frequently used for 
dancing in social and community affairs — the booths 
so equipped being easily rolled to a corner of the room. 
The booths are furnished the schools by the board the 
same as any other article of furniture. 


LICENSED OPERATORS. 


We gave this matter serious consideration and came 
to the conclusion that it was a wise provision to always 
have the machine in the hands of one who is experienced 
and familiar with its mechanism. This will insure better 
projection in the long run and conserve the life of the 
machine. Mr. Gasser of the Bureau of Fire Risks will 
license any employee of the board of education over 
twenty-one years of age after he has been instructed 
and pronounced efficient by our projection expert. By 
this method one, two and possibly three people’ will 
qualify in a school. In some instances it will be the prin- 
cipal; in another, the janitor or one of his helpers. 


FILMS. 


The board of education has made an appropriation for 
films and it is our plan to organize a film service for the 
schools. A room in a school centrally located will be 
fitted up with a projector, screen, etc., where films will 
be received from the distributers and examined 
their physical condition and character of pictures. 


as to 
Some 
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of the schools will- use the films one day once a week 
while others will use them once in two weeks. So we 
are planning to send the films out in circuits, five schools 
in a circuit. The first school in a circuit will use the 
pictures Monday and the last school Friday, after which 
the films will be returned to the film room for examina- 
tion and repairs. We are further planning to show pic- 
tures on Americanization in our evening schools and 
coftimunity centres. In conclusion let me say that 
Newark has committed itself to this progressive plan 
of visual instruction through the ready co-operation and 
wise counsel of Dr. David B. Corson, city superintendent 
of schools; Joseph M. Hauber and Louis B. 
Lesser, special commissioner of the Board of Education 
on Equipment, and Samuel Gaiser, superintendent 
of Supplies. Credit is due to the following members of 
the board for their approval of such a plan; Rynier 
V. Taylor, chairman of Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies; Frank H. Sommers, president; 


Edward M. Waldron, vice-president; Peter A. 
Cavicchia; James M. Seymour, Jr, David A. 
McIntyre and Walter D. Gulick. 
Very truly yours, 
A. G. Balcom, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


I. W. W. and Bolshevist doctrines are rampant in the 
land, ssubtly appealing, in false phrases, to the desire of 
all of us for social betterment. They menace the founda- 
tions of the republic and can only be met and conquered 
by continued and earnest preaching of American doc- 
trine which exposes their fallacies and proves that dic- 
tatorship by the proletariat, as by any other single group, 
brings tyranny, not freedom. 

High schools must rally their forces, relying on the 
splendid patriotic spirit of their students to carry on 
their Junior 4 Minute Work, making their speeches 
answers to the anti-American radical doctrines. 

A great need of the country now is information as to 
the fundamental ideals of our government, especially as 
these are contained in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution and other documents which Americans 
should know and reverence. 

High school teachers and pupils should make a study 
of the Constitution and the basic principles of our gov- 
ernment in order to prepare simple talks explaining how 
the radical reactionary doctrines which are at present 
making so much progress are opposed to our American 
institutions and calculated to overthrow our representa- 
tive Democracy. In this way we can make use of the 
splendid ability discovered in young people, through the 
Junior 4 Minute Work. 

All organizations of men and women should be in- 
vited to co-operate with the high school by providing 
audiences and planning speaking campaigns in which, 
through a series of meetings reaching all groups in the 
community, the people may be helped to understand that 
under the liberal provisions of our Constitution all de- 
sirable progress is possible—Etta V. Leighton, National 
Security League, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 

—o 

A. G., Washington: I wish’ to express my great ap- 
preciation of the paper as it has come to me during the 
past year, and I am looking forward to the help that I 
will get from it during the coming year. 

O. R., Utah: I cannot be without the Journal of Edu- 
cation. It certainly keeps one alive and gives the best 
up-to-date doings in educational progress all over the 
country. 


German is linguistically the most backward of modern languages.—Brander Matthews. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Up to December 7 there was little encourag- 
ing to report as to conditions in the bituminous 
coal fields. Comparatively few of the miners 
had accepted the offer of a fourteen per cent. 
increase in wages, made through Fuel Commis- 
sioner Garfield, and returned to their work. 
Neither had there been a very extensive re- 
opening of the mines, with new or non-union 
miners working under military protection. The 
coal shortage, over a large section of the coun- 
try, had become alarming, — curtailing trans- 
portation and shutting down industries. But, 
on December 7 there came a glimmer of hope, 
in the announcement that the officers of the 
United Mine Workers, in response to plans 
urged by President Wilson, had agreed to press 
upon the membership of their union the accept- 
ance of terms for the settlement of the strike 
which would be acceptable to the government. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President’s message was delivered to 
Congress the day after its assembling for the 
regular session. By reason of his illness, he was 
obliged to forego his usual practice of delivering 
the message, personally and orally, to the two 
houses of Congress, meeting in joint session; 
and it is shrewdly suggested, by those familiar 
with his style, that, for the same reason, he 
found it impracticable to follow his customary 
method of writing the message with his own 
hand, but that it is a composite piece of work, 
to which the individual members of his Cabinet 
contributed the portions relating to their de- 
partments, a kind of unity being given to the 
whole by Secretary Tumulty. But it defines, 
of course, the President’s views as essentially 
as if written with his own hand. . 


NO LIGHT ON THE TREATY. 


People who had looked forward to the mes- 
sage for light on the President’s attitude toward 
the question of the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant were disappointed. The 
message contained no statement of his views or 
wishes. The last that was officially known 
about them was his brief and positive note to 
the administration senators, describing the Sen- 
ate’s reservations as virtually a_ nullification, 
rather than a ratification of the Treaty, and di- 
recting its rejection in the form in which it 
stood. But whether he would be disposed to 
accept some reservations, rather than have the 
whole Treaty go by the boards, and, if so, what 
modifications would be acceptable to him, can- 
not be learned from his message. There were 
two or three casual references to the Treaty, 
but nothing enlightening upon this point. 


THE BUDGET QUESTION. 


The recommendation to which the President 
gave the first place was the need of establish- 
ing a national budget system. Upon this ques- 


tion there is no party division, as is shown by 
the fact that the House, at the last session, af- 
ter protracted hearings, passed to enactment, by 
a nearly unanimous vote, the Good bill, framed 
for that purpose. Even those representatives 
who have been most expert and gifted in the 
carving of “pork” recognized the necessity and 
voted for the bill. But the Senate has a bill of 
its own, drafted by Senator McCormick of IIli- 
nois, whose purpose is the same as that of the 
Good bill, but with this difference, that it puts 
the responsibility for carrying on the proposed 
budget system in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, instead of the executive. The 
President favors the method of the Good bill. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Among the other recommendations of the 
President were a reorganization of the taxation 
system, with simplification of the income and 
excess profits; a readjustment of the tariff sys- 
tem, to meet changed world conditions; recog- 
nition and relief for veterans of the World War, 
particularly in the way of government farms; 
an enlarged program for rural development; 
measures to “remove the causes of political 
restlessness”; legislation to deal effectively with 
“those persons who, by violent methods, would 
abrogate our time-tested institutions’; exten- 
sion of the food control law to peace times for 
the emergency; regulations for transportation 
of foods in interstate commerce; a cold storage 
law; a Federal license of corporations selling 
food in interstate commerce, in order to secure 
competitive selling and prevent unconscionable 
profits; and a definite program to improve the 
conditions of labor and bring about a democrat- 
ization of industry. 


MEXICO AND THE JENKINS CASE. 


An unexpected turn in the Jenkins case in 
Mexico came on December 5, when it was an- 
nounced that Jenkins, the consular agent at 
Puebla, whose imprisonment had threatened to 
become a casus belli, had been released. Later 
advices indicated that he had been bailed out, 
without his acquiescence, and that he had tried 
in vain to be readmitted to the prison. Whether 
his release had been brought about in this way, 
or whether it had been ordered by the Carranza 
Government, in compliance with the represen- 
tations of our State Department, the fact that 
he is at liberty is generally accepted as bringing 
some relief to the strain of the last few weeks; 
and opening the way to more deliberate and 
well-considered action than has found favor 
among certain Congressmen in both houses. 


A DISTURBING OUTLOOK. 


Conditions in Europe are far from re-assur- 
ing. Germany flatly refuses to sign the pro- 
posed protocol to the Peace Treaty, unless it is 
materially modified. Her objections are chiefly 
to the provisions requiring reparation for the 
destruction of the German ships which were 
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sunk by their officers at Scapa Flow, and those 
relating to the trial of German officers, accused 
of crimes in France and Belgium. The Allied 
Council at Paris has protested against the in- 
crease of German armament, contrary to the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty. Roumania con- 
tinues sullen and obdurate, and will not yield to 
the representations of the Allies. D’Annunzio 
is still a disturbing factor, not only in Fiume, 
but along the whele Dalmatian coast. In Asia, 
trouble of a serious sort is brewing between 
China and Japan, incident to recent disturbances 
at Fu-Chow, and China has made a formal de- 
mand upon Japan for the removal of the Japa- 
nese consul, the payment of an indemnity, and 
adequate punishment of the Japanese ringlead- 
ers responsible for Japanese attacks on the 
Chinese. 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


The new industrial conference. now in ses- 
sion at Washington at the call of the President, 
has not created nearly so much stir as the first, 
which proved so disappointing — with its care- 
fully chosen delegates by groups, and its inter- 


minable and futile discussions. But it may 
prove more fruitful in results. It consists of 
only seventeen delegates — prominent business 


men and governmental officials or ex-officials ; 
and it has chosen the wise method of carrying 
on its deliberations, for the present, in execu- 
tive sessions, — making public its conclusions 
when it is ready to formulate them. It was the 
President’s wish, expressed in his call, that they 
should seek to harmonize and deal fairly with 
the interests of labor, capital and the public— 
not an easy task, but one to which the delegates 


are devoting themselves with good courage. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 


The war has turned the tide for the denomina- 
tional colleges which before then, says the 
Watchman Examiner (New York), “felt that 
they were pressed to the wall by lack of support 
and by state competition.” This Baptist journal 
is hopeful of the future, saying:— 

“The tide seemed to be running strongly 
against the denominational colleges that had 
furnished practically all denominational leaders. 
The outlook was very discouraging. The South- 
ern Baptist educators were alive to the peril and 
had already begun a campaign for enlarged 
equipment when the war came. War is a pecu- 
liar thing, and no one can tell what all its re- 
actions will be. It has turned out that denomi- 
national colleges have furnished the very finest 
type of patriotic fighters. At any rate it is now 
plain to all that there is plenty of work for the 
denominational college. The State schools can- 
not do all the teaching that needs to be done 
and, besides, it is not best that they should do it 


all. The country has discovered that the type of: 


manhood produced in the denominational col- 
leges is unsurpassed anywhere. We have learned 
that it is not wise for all the educational forces to 
be under the control of the State. Germany had 
no denominational colleges. The State con- 
trolled -all the teachers of the country who finally 
were compelled to teach the pan-German propa- 
ganda that resulted in the dreadful war. Besides, 
the State college is handicapped by its inability 
to create a religious atmosphere, which too often 
results in both moral and spiritual decay. The 
country needs the whole man developed, and 
the denominational college has lived to see its 
day come round.” ° 


a. 


CREDITS AND EDUCATION 


BY F. B, PEARSON 


Columbus, Ohio 


If ever we come to place more emphasis upon 
credits than upon education it will be a sorry 
day for our institutions. Credits are but the 
label, while education is the contents of the 
package. We shall not get much nourishment 
if we devote our main attention to the label. 

The office of the registrar has its use, of 
course, but it is not the power-plant of the in- 
stitution whatever the students may think of it. 
A college student was copying statistics to ex- 
change for credits, but growing weary and be- 
ing resourceful he hired a girl at fifteen cents an 
hour to do the copying for him while he went off 
to the ball game. The college gave him credit 
for research work not knowing that his research- 
ing was done from the bleachers at the ball 
park. 

The college sometimes inveighs against the 
fractional credits that are brought to them by 
graduates of the high school, not realizing, ap- 
parently, that the teachers in the high school are 
graduates from the college and learned the trick 
of credits there. They wanted to fit out David 
with artificial trappings, but he put them aside 
and went forth with his own trained powers 
and slew Goliath. 

Socrates and Agassiz were accounted great 
teachers, but if they ever said anything about 
marks and credits it is not a matter of record. 
Colleges, normal schools and high schools com- 
bined cannot build an elevator that will carry 
their students to the top of Mt. Parnassus. 
Climbing is the only mode of travel. These in- 
stitutions have to do with civilization and human 
destiny and these cannot be measured in frac- 
tional per cents. They are dealing in eternal 
futures and such things cannot be estimated 
with calipers. We shall do well to keep our at- 
tention fixed upon the contents of the package 
and not the label. Let’s teach school. 


_____—_——- 


The fundamental issue is to make American citizenship a reward for the proven possession 
of those personal and civic ideals upon which our democracy rests.—Edward C. Elliott. 
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BOOK TABLE 


DAVE DARRIN SERIES. _ By H. Irving Hancock. 
Each illustrated, each in cloth with illuminated 
cover. Price of each, 60 cents. 

DAVE DARRIN AND THE GERMAN  SUB- 
MARINES, OR MAKING A CLEAN-UP OF 
THE HUN SEA MONSTERS. 

DAVE DARRIN ON THE ASIATIC STATION, 
_OR WINNING LIEUTENANTS’ COMMISSIONS 
‘ON THE ADMIRAL’S FLAG SHIP. 

DAVE DARRIN’S SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISE, 
OR TWO INNOCENT YOUNG NAVAL TOOLS 
OF AN INFAMOUS CONSPIRACY. 

Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

The times demand just what H. Irving Hancock can 
supply until he has passed in review for the delectation of 
boys every phase of the World War. 

H. Irving Hancock has caught the spirit of the age 
and the spirit of the boys of today. His seven-volume 
series of “The Motor Boat Club Series” and “The 
Square Dollar Boys Series” were most captivating, but 
neither series had quite the “go” in it that is in the “Dave 
Darrin Series,” of which seven volumes have already 


been issued. Every book he writes calls for “more of the 
same spirit.” 


LITTLE MISS GRASSHOPPER. By Johanna Spyri, 
author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B: Dole. 
With four illustrations in color by Charles Copeland. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price, 50 
cents, net. 

“Heidi” is as fascinating a translated story as has come 
into American child’s life for a generation and its fabu- 
lous success has made a ready market for all transla- 
tions of the books of Johanna Spyri, the author of 
“Heidi.” Each of her stories has an Alpine setting. This 
time it is the Gemini Pass which serves as the scene for 
a simple but pretty tale. Rita is a child of six who has 
been nicknamed the “Grasshopper,” because she is fonder 
of going by leaps and bounds than by walking. Her 
father rents a cottage for the summer high up in the 
Alps, and to the child and her sister it is enchanted land. 
Every day is filled with new delights and reveals still 
different fields to explore. Then one day a neighbor boy 
shows Rita a brilliant red flower, and filled with longinz 
she starts upon the quest of others. Night falls and she 
does not return. Seaching parties are sent out but fail 
to find her. When hope is all but given up, the neigh- 
bor boy says that he can find her — and he does indeed 
lead them to her rescue, but not until his father under- 
takes a perilous descent over the cliffs. How the rescuers 
are rewarded, and how the boy obtains the one great 
wish of his life, are told in the direct, pleasing way fami- 
liar to all who have read this author’s previous books. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By William Esta- 
brook Chancellor, College of Wooster. New York: 
The Century Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Dr. Chancellor has always done sociological and 
economic work quite out of the ordinary. He is always 
scientific, always humanitarian, always a fascinating 
writer. He never does any work that does not go far- 
ther afield than others; that does not go deeper than 
others; that does not appeal more compellingly than 
other writers to the spirit of the day. 

Of all the books that Dr. Chancellor has sent to the 
press none has been of greater service to mankind than 
this will be. Perscnally we welcome it as the most 
stimulating book on community life in all its phases that 
we have seen. 


A PEEP AT THE FRONT. By Inez N. McFee. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 16 illustra- 
tions. 250 pp. Cloth. 


This highly attractive story from the World War . 


is especially to be commended because it leaves out 
most of the technical things, on the one side, and 


most of the horrors on the other, and describes just. 


what the living and fighting conditions were. 

She presents most vividly the problems of living 
and eating under fire; the work of the signalmen; 
the airmen and their stunts; photographing from 
the upper air; the big guns and how they are aimed 
and fired; the task of the engineering corps in build- 
ing bridges and constructing roads; throwing the 
hand grenades; the tanks; the scouts and snipers; 
the miners and sappers—these are only a portion of 
the war’s multiform activities here described. 


AMBITION. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Cloth. 

Mr. Marden has “pushed ahead” with his peculiar 
appeal to boys until he is as near “Smiles” of our 
boyhood, and William Mathews of our young man- 
hood, as anyone now with the book-writing habit. 
“Ambition” is characteristic of all of Mr. Marden’s 
books. 

“When a man who is said to be the highest sal- 
aried official in the United States was asked to give 
the secret of his success, he replied: ‘I haven't 
succeeded. No real man ever succeeds. There is 
always a larger goal ahead.’ It is the small man 
who succeeds in his own estimation. Really great 
men never reach their goal, because they are con- 
stantly pushing their horizon out further and fur- 
ther, getting a broader vision, a larger outlook, and 
their ambition grows with their achievement.” Such 
in part is the present message of this book. 


New York: 
Illustrated. 80 pp. 


PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 36 cents. 

The acceptability and adaptability of the Progres- 
sive Music Series make it one of the features of the 
book business of this decade, and “Primary Song 
Book for Sight Reading” adds materially to the uni- 
versality of the acceptability of the series. 

Every song is simple enough for ready sight read- 
ing and, at the same time, is an interesting child 
melody, delightful for recreational singing. Sixty- 
three classified and miscellaneous songs for sight 
reading, embodying elementary problems in time and 
tune, make up the content of the Primary Song Book. 
The melodies are printed by phrases for the purpose 
of training the children to think and read music 
phrase-wise. Nearly half the selections are folk 
songs. The words to all are particularly attractive; 
in each instance they tell a complete story which 
carries a direct appeal to children. There are no 
meaningless rhymes. 


Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes matyv years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Paysicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’se 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE BEY® 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieago. 
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Just Published 


A-E- WINSHIP 


strong appeal to all teachers. 


points the way to success. 


cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


Danger Signals | =i 


for Teachers 
By 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor, “Journal of Education” 


This timely, inspiring book will make a 
It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 


FORBES & COMIANY, Publishers, Chicago 


Brain-Fa and 
Mental 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


| 


train 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tioms from anyone connected with 
achools er schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


: American Association of Teach- 
a in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
191st Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brvoklyn, N. Y. 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

29-31: National Council of Geography 
Teachers, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary. 
George J. Miller, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn. 
-30-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

a Association, Philadelphia. 
President, F. E. Downes, Harris- 
burg. Secretary, J. P McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 


FEBRUARY. 
23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, E. A. Cleveland. 
ARKANSAS. 


The State Textbook Commission ot 
Arkansas has adopted a state course 
-of study on Thrift which will be 
taught in all the schools of Arkansas 
- the coming year. This course was pre- 
pared by the Government Savings Or- 
ganization of the Eighth Federal Dis- 
trict aided by a special commission of 
teachers appointed for that purpose. 
The course is now being printed as a 


part of the authorized and required 
courses of study for the pupils of Ar- 
kansas. 

The course has been based upon the 
Principles of thrift, saving and safe 
and wise investment advocated by the 
Savings Division of the Treasury De- 
partment and is designed to utilize in 
active practice the rsachinery of saving 
provided by the Treasury through its 
offering of saving securities, such as 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps and 
Treasury Savings Certificates, 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: 
President, Miss Ella G. McCleery, vice- 
principal of the Sutler Grammar 
School, Sacramento; vice-president, 
Miss Jennie Malaley, county superin- 
tendent of Yuba; secretary, Mrs. Min- 
nie R. O'Neil; treasurer, John D. 
Sweeney, of Red Bluff. 

The following were named as mem- 
bers of the council for the succeeding 
year: S. M. Chaney, Glenn County 
schools ; S. P. Robbins, principal, Chico 
Normal School, and H. Short, 
superintendent of schools at Oroville. 


CONNECTICUT. 

TERRYVILLE. The Parents- 
Teachers’ Association of Terryville, 
co-operating with the State Board of 
Education, is offering a free course of 
lectures for teachers on the first Mon- 
day evening of each month. At the 
first meeting all of the Terryville 
teachers and many teachers from 
Thomaston and Bristol listened to an 
entertaining address by Principal Mar- 
cus White of the New Britain Normal 
School. The next meeting will have 


for a speaker Professor Cameron of 
the department of education of -Yale. 
Other speakers will be: Principal 
Shafer of the Willimantic Normal 
School; Secretary Charles D. Hine of 
the Connecticut Board of Education 
and Principal W. D. Hood, member of 
the State Board of Education. Super- 
intendent of Schools Ralph C. Jen- 
kins is also chairman of the program 
committee of the Parents-Teachers’ 
Association. 


GEORGIA. 


The state department of education 
is sending out a new directory of 
Georgia state vocational plans, giving 
full explanation of Smith-Hughes 
work for this year and application 
blanks to be filled out for special 
state aid for consolidation in high 
school and elementary work as au- 
thorized by an act passed at the last 
session of the general assembly. 

Under this Jaw $1,500 may be given 
to any one school for a combination of 
elementary and high school work, or, 
as will be done in most instances, the 
elementary and high school funds will 
be separated and $500 will be desig- 
nated by the county board for the best 
instance of elementary schools con- 
solidated with a minimum of four 
teachers and $1,000 will be given to the 
high school which takes care of the 
largest number of secondary pupils 
from the county. The attorney gen- 
eral has ruled that a county board 
may designate an independent local 
system for this help, if in the opinion 
of the authorities it will give the best 
work and take care of the most pupils 
from the county. 


State Superintendent Brittain, in 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, | 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unpretected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


Holden Book Covers 


‘The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


his circular letter accompanying the 
directory, also calls attention to the 
fact that sixty-eight counties have 
availed themselves of local taxation 
to secure better educational facilities 
for their counties. He adds that more 
than forty counties have arranged for 
a county organizer to start the cam- 
paign against adult illiteracy. 


IOWA. 


Over 8,000 eighth grade and high 
school boys and girls of lowa now are 
keeping accurate accounts of their 
personal expenditures for the schoo] 
year. These records are used in con- 
nection with thrift instruction in the 
Iowa schools and are under super- 
vision of the home economics teachers 
and state home demonstration agents. 

These records are expected to fur- 
nish most interesting exhibits of both 
the possibilities and necessity of thrift 
in the schools. The personal expense 
record blanks furnished the pupils 
provide space for the listing of sums 
spent for clothing, lunch, candy, gum, 
ice cream, school supplies, amusements, 
church and club donations, gifts, sav- 
ings and miscellaneous expenses and 
show the amount of money received 
from parents and the amount of money 
earned personally by the pupil. 

The records are being made in co- 
operation with the thrift and savings 
campaign of the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department. 

DUBUQUE. Superintendent J. H. 
Harris writes as follows :— 

“The Dubuque Board of Education, 
at its last meeting in November, voted 
an additional fifty doltars to the sala- 
ries of all high school and_ grade 
teachers, principals and _ supervisors. 
Last June all teachers were given a 
bonus of $100 for the school year then 
ending and all salaries for the year 
beginning September, 1919, were in- 
creased $250. Now an extra $50 has 
been added, making the salary in- 
crease from last year an even $300. 
This creates a maximum of $1,200 for 
all teachers in grades one to six in- 
clusive, $1,230 for teachers in grades 
seven and eight and $1,280 for assis- 
tant principals. 

“Women teachers in the high school 
are now receiving $1,550 as a new 
maximum, although the word maxi- 
mum has become so inconstant and 


shifting a thing that it is a waste of 
time to attempt to fix it or use it. 


‘There ain’t mo such animal’ as a 
maximum. He is no sooner comfort- 
ably seated in one spot than he is 
politely asked to move forward.” 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. The organization 
of a Parent-Teacher Association in 
every school district in Kentucky, the 
Health Crusade Campaign, the estab- 
lishment of organized play in the pub- 
lic schools and better salaries for 


teachers were endorsed at the first an- 


nual convention of the Kentucky 
Branch of the National Congress of 
Parent-Teacher Associations held at 
the Seelbach. 

Other measures adopted were reso- 
lutions endorsing the Peace Treaty and 
League of Nations, the prohibition 
amendment, any legislation that will 
wipe out illiteracy, the raising of a 
minimum county tax levy of fifty 
cents on $100 and a pledge to support 
the new state superintendent of in- 
struction, George Colvin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At a recent meeting of 
the school committee the resignation 
of Herbert H. Palmer, junior mas- 
ter, High School of Commerce, was 
accepted and Henry A. Sasserno was 
appointed to the vacancy. 

The following other resignations 
were accepted: Mary E. Sheehan, 
Mary V. Driscoll, Anna L. Lawler, 
Loretta I. McDonough and Mary E. 
Manning, all assistants. 

The following appointments 
made: Mary F. Osborne, 
Hyde Park High School; Emily F. 
McLaughlin, assistant kindergarten, 
Minot district; Julia E. Hergerty, as- 
sistant, Prescott district, and Bertha 
K. Rice, assistant kindergarten, The- 
odore Lyman district. 

Helen M. Baker, who resigned De. 
cember 11, 1917, was allowed to re- 
enter the service, being appointed as- 
sistant, Hugh O’Brien district. 

Margaret A. Foran, industrial in- 
structor, High School of Practicil 
Arts, was assigned to the department 
of household science and arts, with- 
out change in rank or salary. 

Margaret F. Fitzgerald was ap- 
po‘nted matron in the South Boston 
High School Centre. Cora E. Wood, 
Bowdoin district, was given leave of 
absence until March 31. 


were 
assistant, 


Carrie Merrill, after thirty-four 
years of service, was retired on a 
pension of $456. Notice was re 
ceived of the death of Amanda C 
Ellison, assistant in the Dearborn 
district. 

A communication was 
from the John D. Philbrick ilome 
and School Association, Margaret 
M. Sullivan, secretary, informing the 
committee that the organization had 
voted to favor the $600 increase in 
salary petitioned for by the Boston 
teachers. 


CLINTON. The school committee 
has granted grade teachers an in- 
crease of $250 a year, the same to go 
into effect January 1 next. 


MARLBORO. William J. B. Mae- 
Dougall, for the past four and one- 


half years principal of the higa 
school, resigned December 1 to accept 


received 


the superintendency of schools for 
the district comprising Lakeville, 
Carver, Raynham and Rochester. He 


will assume the duties his new 
position on January 1 and will re:nain 
as principal at Marlboro until that 
time. In his new position he will re- 
ceive a salary increase of $600 over 
the $2,000 he received in his present 
position. Mr. MacDougall is a 
graduate of the class of 1906 of Bow- 
doin College and was a member of 
the college football eleven. He is 
much interested in all sorts of ath- 
letics. He has been principal of the 
high schools at Topsfield, Atio! and 
Scituate, prior to his principaiship at 
Marlboro. 


WORCESTER. The Board of 
Education voted to make Superin- 
tendent Harvey S. Gruver’s salary 


$6,000, increased from $4,500, and 
all teachers have been voted an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. Plans for a 


State-wide drive to increase the mini- 
mum pay of teachers to at least 
$1,000 a year were perfected at a re- 
cent meeting of the Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. 

The campaign will be launched at 
once by putting the case of the un- 
derpaid teachers directly before the 
people. In this way it is hoped to 
swing public sentiment back of a plea 
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_ RATIONAL TYPEWRITING WINS WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


In the recent International Typewriting Speed Contest 
held in New York City, the World’s Championship was 
won by Mr. William F. Oswald, who was trained by the 
RATIONAL method. In one "hour’s writing from plain . 
copy, Mr. Oswald wrote a gross of 8,383 words with but 49 
errors. His net speed per minute, after deducting ten 
words for each error, was 132 words. Mr. Oswald was also 
the winner of the Amateur Championship in 1915 and of 
the American Championship in 1916. 


OTHER RATIONAL WINNERS 


More expert typewriter operators have obtained their 
early training by the “Rational” way than by any other 
method. Other winners were 


H. O. BLAISDELL, Championship for 1910 and 1911 

EMIL A. TREFZGER, Championship for 1914 

J. L. HOYT, Amateur Championship for 1910 

GUS L. TREFZGER, Amateur Championship for 1911 

EMIL TREFZGER also won the English Championship 
for three years in succession. 


WILLIAM F. OSWALD ' THREE EDITIONS 


Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition, by Rupert P. SoRelle and Ida McLenan Cutler. Com- 
prehensive course designed for use in high schools and tag ares schools where an extensive 
course is desired. Cloth binding, end opening, 186 pages, $1.00. 


Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition. A short at intensive course adapted for use 
in highly specialized business schools. Cloth binding, end opening, 96 pages, 


Rational Typewriting, Single Keyboard Edition. This is the edition that has proved so popu- 
lar and effective for a number of years. It is adapted for use in both high schools and private 
business schools. Cloth binding, end opening, 104 pages, $1.00. 


Start your students right. Train them the RATIONAL way. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 


Business is Calling for More 
Stenographers 


ORE schools should teach and more pupils 

should learn stenography and typewriting. 

The demand for school graduates trained in these 

subjects was never greater; the opportunities for 

such students never better. 

It pays: the young boys and girls of today to 

learn stenography and typewriting. Above all 
it pays them to learn typewriting on the 


SELF-STARTING REMINGTON 


= 
= 
—the machine which enables the typist to turn out business letters from : 


15 to 25 per cent. faster. 


REMINGTON TYPEW RITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


== 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


st ATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca- 
uona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour 
day. Registered by _ the _ State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class throughout. Modern 
nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
eation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two _ years 
High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave.. 
Detreit, Mich. 


to cause legislative action which will 
result beneficially to the teachers. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. Reconstruction of the 
educational system in Nebraska and 
the reorganizing of the state depart- 
ment of education were discussed by 
speakers at a meeting of the 
Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club at the 
Lincoln Hotel the latter part of last 
month. Governor S. R. McKelvie 
and members-elect to the constitu- 
tional convention were present. 

Superintendent J. H. Beveridge of 
the Omaha public schools said that a 
committee appointed by the executive 
committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation acting in conjunction with a 
committee appointed by the women’s 
educational council has gathered in- 
formation which will be utilized at 
the next session of the legislature. 
They also have framed a provision 
which they favor being incorporated 
in the Nebraska constitution. It pro- 
vides, he said, for a state board of 
education, composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. A 
new member would be appointed each 
vear to succeed a retiring member. 
It was pointed out that it would be 
better than an elective body as the 
responsibility would rest on_ the 
various governors. All educational 
departments of state institutions, the 
speaker said, should be in the hands 
of the commissioner of education and 
the board. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. The first all-year high 
school in New Jersey has been opened 
in the Central High School, Newark. 
The experiment is being watched by 
the State Board of Education and 
educators all over the East and if it 
proves successful other high schools 
will take up the plan. 


Superintendent of Schools David B. 
Corson of Newark expects the new 
school to be as successful as the all- 
year elementary schools have been. 

“Time is an element in education,” 
said Dr. Corson, “and the speed of 
the work ought not to be greater than 
the pupil’s ability to assimilate knowl- 
edge or more rapid than his mental 
development. Representatives of the 
State Educational Department have 
given assurance that a thirty-six-week 
year, if adopted in Newark for an all- 
year high school, will be recommended 
to the State Board, and undoubtedly 
will be approved. 

“Under the plan less important 
topics will be eliminated from the 
curriculum and less time will be taken 
up by tests and examinations. The 
plan provides for the terms to start 
September 8, December 1, March 1 
and June 1. The Central High School 
has an enrollment of 2,025 pupils. The 
all-year plan will accelerate their time 
in school and will make room more 
rapidly for others. 

“Trial only can determine whether 
pupils will drop out in the summer. 
Many pupils are eager to gain time 
and it is believed most of them will 
attend throughout the year.” 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Figures made pub- 
lic by Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary 
of Columbia University, show a total 
registration of 22,608 students for the 
year 1919. This represents a gain of 
10,038 over the preceding year, o- 
7,691 over 1917 and of 5,135 over 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA.  Recommenda- 
tions of augmented activities in the 
public school system, entailing an an- 
nual expenditure of $118,170, have 
been made by Dr. John P. Garber. 
superintendent of schools, to the 
finance committee of the Board of 
Education. Dr. Garber proposes 
also certain economies by which an 
estimated yearly saving of $235,000 
could be effected. 

Dr. Garber’s program for in- 
creased activities embraced the estab- 
lishment of a parental school; exten- 
sion work for the utilization of schoo] 
buildings outside of regular day- 
class hours; organization of a divi- 
sion of school extension work; addi- 
tional opportunities in special educa- 
tion for children handicapped by 
physical defects; organization of a 
division of special education under a 
director; increase in the number of 
attendance officers in the bureau of 
compulsory education; increase in the 
number of medical supervisors, medi- 
cal inspectors and school nurses to 
comply with the law; transportation 
facilities in connection with special 
classes and consolidation of suburban 
schools; increase in the number of 
scholarships awarded to pupils, and ad- 
ditional supplies. 

The economies recommended — by 
Dr. Garber comprised utiliza- 
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tion of part-time teachers” in regular 
service ; the consolidation of classes in 
elementary and high schools by raising 
the average attendance of teachers 
and the consolidation of suburban 
schools. Dr. Garber said these 
measures also would afford relief for 
the shortage of teachers. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The University of Texas 
has put out a neat twenty-four-page 
leaflet_on Package Libraries, edited 
by LeNoir Dimmitt, Extension Loan 
librarian. It tells the purpose of the 
Extension Loan Library, what Pack- 
age Libraries are, their use, rules for 
borrowing and a list of subjects on 
which material can be obtained. 

The purpose of this effort is ex- 
pressed as follows :— 

“The Extension Loan Library of 
the University of Texas is organized 
for the purpose of collecting package 
libraries of material on important 
present-day questions and loaning 
them to anyone in the state who ap- 
plies for them. No charges are made 
for this service, the only cost to the 
borrower being the payment of the 
postage on the package both ways, 
Since Texas has scarcely more than 
fifty public libraries for her four and 
a half million people, it was very dif- 
ficult for debating societies, ‘clubs, 
teachers and other organizations and 
individuals to obtain material for the 
study and discussion of topics of cur- 
rent interest before the establishment 
of the Extension Loan Library.” 

Further information may be had 
from the Extension Loan Library, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


VIRGINIA, 


The Virginia Education Commission 
has made a number of recommenda- 
tions requiring constitutional amend- 
ments. Among them are the follow- 
ing :— 

STATE SCHOOL FuNps. 

According to the State Constitution, 
State school funds must be anpor- 
tioned on the basis of school popula- 
tion; the basis of such distributica 
must be made on the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and 
tweuty years. The commission is of 
the opinion that such a method of 
apportioning school funds is both il- 
logical and unfair, as there is no fixed 
relationship between the amount. of 
money which the state may send to a 
county and the clearly established edu- 
cational needs of that county. 

The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends that Section 135 of the Consti- 
tution be amended so as to provide 
for the distribution of school funds in 
a manner to be determined by law. 
It further recommends the elimination 
from Section 135 of the age limit, 
seven to twenty, in order to make it 
possible for the Assembly of Virginia 
to fix what may appear a proper age 
for school attendance. 


ScHoot Funps. 

Section 136 of the State Constitu- 
tion provides for local revenues for 
the schools by the levying of taxes in 
cities and in counties and school dis- 
tricts. This section contemplates the 
maintenance of the school district as 
the unit of taxation as provided for 
in Section 135. 

The recommendation of the Com- 
mission that the school district be 
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abolished and the county be made the 
unit of operation necessitates a revi- 
sion of Section 136 in such a way as 
to provide for one county tax for 
school purposes. 

The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends that Section 136 be amended to 
provide that each city or county shall 
levy on all classes of property subject 
to local taxation a tax for school pur- 
poses to be determined by the schoo! 
board of such city or county board of 
supervisors, said tax not to be in ex- 
cess of a maximum to be fixed by law. 


ComMPuULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


Most state school systems are com- 
mitted to compulsory education. The 
provision in Section 138 of the Con- 
stitution is such as to make compul- 
sory education in the state impossible. 
The article is as follows: “The Gen- 
eral Assembly may, in its discretion, 
provide for the compulsory education 
of children between the ages of eight 
and twelve years, except such as are 
weak in body or mind, or can read and 
write, or are attending private schools, 
or are excused for cause by the dis- 
trict school trustees.” 

The 1918 Assembly passed the best 
compulsory education law that was 
possible under the constitution. That 
the law is without power goes without 
saying. There can never be a real 
compulsory education law in Virginia 
until certain illogical limitations on 
the operation of such a law be re- 
moved from the constitution. 

The Commission recommends _ that 
Section 138 be amended so as to pro- 
vide for an effective compulsory school 
law. The proposed amendment pro- 
vides that the General Assembly may, 
in its discretion, provide for compul- 
sory education and leaves the assem- 
bly the power of fixing the age limit 
and the length of attendance. The 
Commission urges the Assembly of 
1920 to take favorable action on this 
resolution in order that the amend- 
ment may be voted upon by the people 
of the state. 
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New Victor Music 


Of special interest just now is fhe 
young Chilean baritone, Renato Zan- 
elli. He has a voice of great range, 
power, sweetness and flexibility. 

His introduction to Victor audiences 
is made through his two initial Vic- 
trola records just out: “The Spanish 
Dancer” and “Dear Zaza,” respectively. 
His operatic debut takes place this 
month with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York. 

The “Venetian Boat Song” is a very 
popular concert duet. The voices of 
Laura Littlefield and Elsie Baker 
blend perfectly on a new Victor 
record, and the result is an unusually 
pleasing number. 

The “Canoe Song,” by Pestalozza, 
which these artists also sing on the re- 
verse of the record, is a modern 
Italian composition, which has not 
been given the serious consideration by 
music lovers which its beauty deserves. 

Alma Gluck has given a most artistic 
rendering of that old familiar song, 
“Nelly Was a Lady.” 
_Caruso’s interpretation of d’Annun- 
zio-Tosti “A Vucchella” (“A Little 
Pony”) is entirely new. It is one of 
the most delightful songs, in the popu- 
lar manner, that ever came out of 
sunny Italy. Additional interest 
taches to the song, as Mrs. Caruso has 
made a translation of the words into 
English. 
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TEACHERS’ 


“| SHALL recommend ‘Bardeen’s’ to my friends without hesitancy,’’ writes a western 

| New York grade teacher whom we have not succeeded in placing, but who has 
appreciated our offers although preferring to remain near at home and accept other work 
this year. “On Monday, Nov. 24, I RE OMMEND offering her $100 per month for our 
wired Miss .... of Washington, kindergarten position and asking 
her to wire me,” writes a southern New York rincipal regarding a Geneseo 
graduate whom we had recommended to him. Many teachers and school BARDEEN’S 
officials prefer an Agency that recommends and 80 keep in touch with . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTI AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 

tion, etc., sent free. 


thtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avense 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATI, Mgr. 


“ACHERS AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


C.A SCOTT & CC. Propriete 
442 ‘Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERWOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officiala, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY Long Distance ‘felephone 
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educational titles. 


Author 


Bagley : 
Curtis: 
Dresslar : 
Graves: 


Hart: 


Hayward: 
Howell: 
Jones, Leary, 
and Quish: 
McKeever : 
McMurry : 
McMurry: 


Phelps: 


Taylor : 


the dozen volumes named below. 
them an acknowledged authority in his own field. 
observe the variety of subjects— general and special methods, sanitation, rural 
education, study-supervision, the history of education, child psychology: it 
would be hard to think of a more comprehensive or attractive list of 


Title 


Craftmanship in Teaching 

The Play Movement and Its Significance 
School Hygiene . 

Great Educators of Three Centuries 


Educational Resources of Village and 
Rural Communities 


The Lesson in Appreciation 


Foundational Study in the Pedagogy of 
Arithmetic 


Teaching Children to Study 
Outlines of Child Study 
Special Method in Elementary Science 


Method of Teaching Primary Reading . 


Teaching in School and College (new 


Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Reading ; 


A Christmas Offer 


VERY SUPERINTENDENT, every principal, every board of education, 
every school library, and most teachers ought to own every one of 
Look over the list of authors, each of 


Read 


the titles, and 


Retail Price Retail Price 
(until Jan. 1) (after Jan. 1) 
$1.28 $1.40 
1.60 1.80 
1.40 1.60 
1.20 1.40 
1.20 1.40 
1.00 
1.50 1.50 
1.00 1.20 
1.00 1.20 
.80 1.00 
.60 -80 
1.00 1.20 
1.00 1.40 

$14.38 $16.90 


We will send the above educational library, postpaid, to any address for $10.00, 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


our offer remaining in effect until Feb. 1, 1920. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


- | Send orders, with check or money order, to our nearest branch office. 


4 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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